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“FOR GOD'S WORK” 


Among the accessories to the maintenance of proper ecclesiastical con- 
duct during the year 1943 is a box of 4% x 24% envelopes. Those in use in 
the congregation to which the editor belongs beckon regular weekly atten- 
tion. They are two-faced with printing on the left in black ink and on the 
right in red. They are also front and back as to their messages. The 
“reverse,” as they say concerning coins and medals, carries a small cartoon 
and a “pointed paragraph.” Both are apropos of the Sunday in the church 
year to which the giving is designed. 

Besides the weekly dates there are additional envelopes for offerings 
on Communion Sundays, on national festivals, to institutions, and, where 
desired by the congregation, for the convenience of persons who have sub- 
scribed sums of money they have planned to give to finance debts or projects 
of local interest. 


Time will not be wasted if you examine carefully the messages in print 
to which reference has already been made. Several impressions will be 
made upon you, the first being a degree of admiration for the uses made of 
very small space. You find on the facing dated side a statement of one of 
every church member’s privileges, support in terms of money of a share in 
the expense of his congregation as it carries on parish work and synodical 
activities. Across the line of perforation and in red ink under the title, 
“For Benevolences,” is the list of “causes” which indicate with complete- 
ness what has been committed for administration to our “general body,” 
the United Lutheran Church in America. The several items are duplicates 
of the Benevolence Objectives which have been approved and proportioned 
to each other by the U. L. C. A. in convention assembled. You will note 
that all these operations are “year-round” activities. The Church assumes 
that its obligations will be treated as is the upkeep of other business activ- 
ities, paid in monthly installments. 


That reverse side is entitled to your attention. On January 3 the car- 
toon depicts the senior members of a family engaged in putting their inten- 
tions for the support of the Church in writing. January 10 points to an 
Epiphany “cause.” Easter comes late in 1943: it falls on April 25. Thus six 
Sundays are in the season during which attention can be directed to obe- 
dience to the great commission. For January 10 the cartoon pictures next 
to the oldest Lutheran church in South America and tactfully announces 
the location of evangelizing on which our Board of Foreign Missions will 
place leading emphasis this year. And, by the way, after you have given a 
thought to the comparatively easy supply of what British Guiana needs 
from us, study it in relation to the future of evangelical Lutheranism or 
Protestantism. Can you, in view of your obligations to preserve freedom 
of worship to your heirs and assigns, continue indifferent to a move on the 
part of America’s Catholic hierarchy to keep South America under priestly 
domination by persuading the governments of the Americas to refuse visas 
to Lutherans sent to our southern neighbors as missionaries? 


Finally, as ministers are said to have indicated an approach to the con- 
clusion of their sermons, THE LUTHERAN suggests that you who make regular 
use of your carton of envelopes bear witness to your fellow Lutherans of 
their value in giving more by giving weekly. You will find as the preface 
to this year’s envelopes the paragraph written by Dr. Knubel, in which he 
refers to the hour of his confirmation. The allusion arrests the attention of 
any one of us, but a second thought by many of us admits that we have not 
used a means whereby we are reminded of our Lord’s gift of Himself and 
of our privilege of bringing to Him some who have yet to find their eternal 
safety through faith in Him. 

Especially in the coming months of this year 1943, church members 
should be sure to share regularly with fellow believers from their income 
in money. Religious freedom’s permanence has a financial element. 
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Ebenezer Church, New 
Amsterdam—Guiana’s Oldest 
Church_ 


THE original structure was erected ’ | 


by the Dutch and “still forms the 
main part of our church after having 
done service for over 125 years” 
(now a century and a half). It was 
valued in 1922 at about $10,000. A 
parsonage renovated during Dr. 
White’s pastorate, 1916 to 1922, is 
located in the same yard. To the 
entire property an appraisal of 
$20,000 was made a score of years 
ago. 

The difficulties through which the 
parish passed until 1890, “when the 
church and pastor were received 
into the East Pennsylvania Synod, 
were a series deriving from racial, 
national, economic, and climatic 
causes. There was only one Lu- 
theran neighbor in the whole of 
British Guiana. Throughout its first 
century “there were less than forty 
years that this congregation had 
pastors.” At one time “only four 
male and seven female members 
remained.” 

At present, that is, according to 
the report of the Board of Foreign 
Missions to the Louisville conven- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, its statistics are: - 

“Missionaries, 4; national pastors, 
2; other workers, 23; congregations 
and preaching places, 21; baptized 
membership, 1,179; communicants, 
691; Sunday school scholars, 886; 
elementary schools, 8; field contri- 
butions, $1,247.” This British Guiana 
area is the proving ground for dem- 


onstrating the power of the Gospel. 
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THE origin, experiences, and characteristics of the Church in British 
Guiana amply justify our widespread attention, even though the entire 
Lutheran constituency in this small section of the Americas numbers less 
than the numerical strength of many congregations in the United States 
and Canada. 

While the area of British Guiana is not great and its population is 
not large, the inhabitants in condition and character challenge the power 
claimed for the Gospel of our Lord and the missionary zeal of evangelical 
Lutheranism from every point of view except the possession of great 
wealth. There remains a. small number of aborigines, Arawak Indians, 
whose ancestors were the helpless victims of the “colonizers” of three 
centuries ago. They were denied the uplifting influences of Christian 
culture and were exposed to the vices of unscrupulous planters and their 
overseers. 

Negroes were imported until slavery was outlawed in 1834. Labor- 
ers from India were transshipped to the colony to satisfy the demands 
for workers on the sugar and rice plantations that supplied profits to the 
white owners of the soil. Their children speak a distinctive language 
(Hindu) and some worship in Hindu temples. 

There is also implied in the missioning in which we are engaged a 
demonstration of the efficacy of the Gospel as the power of God unto 
salvation in distinction from the craft of the alien Roman hierarchy. 
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THE CHURE 


IN THE NEWS 


Archbishop Says It's All Right 


Most widely quoted ecclesiastic 
in the world just now is William 
Temple, archbishop of Canterbury. 
His words of wisdom on all sorts of 
subjects receive the greatest atten- 
tion and respect. 

The archbishop displayed his re- 
markable courage recently in stating 

Paes; that it is not nec- 
essary for women 
to wear hats in 
church. He was 
quoted as saying 
that under some 
of today’s circum- 
stances, the an- 
cient requirement may be relaxed. 

The bishops in Canterbury Con- 
vocation have recently agreed that 
under unusual circumstances min- 
isters of other churches may preach 
and pray in Anglican churches, and 
that Anglican clergymen may do the 
same in non-Anglican churches. 

The archbishop is against lifeless- 
ness in the church services, and has 
recently declared that except in big 
buildings ‘it would be well to 
abandon the practice of monotoning 
prayers.. The sermon might be put 
earlier in the service, he suggests, in 
contrast to the usual practice of the 
Episcopal Church of placing the ser- 
mon at the end of the liturgy. 


Zeidler Missing 

Last February the Mayor of Mil- 
waukee, Carl F. Zeidler, resigned his 
position and enlisted in the Navy. 
His term of office and: his $12,300 
salary would have continued until 
May 1944. 

He was popular in the city and 
respected for his ability in office. As 
a prominent Lutheran layman he 
was highly regarded in the church. 

When last heard from he was com- 
mander of a gun crew on a merchant 
vessel. The ship has not been heard 
from for a long time, and is listed as 
“missing in action.” 


When Lutherans Get Together 
LuTHERANS of American, Augus- 
tana, Danish, Missouri, and United 
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varieties stood side by side in a great 
rally in Municipal Auditorium, Kan- 
sas City, recently. Dr. Walter A. 
Maier, “Lutheran Hour” speaker, 
and Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker, director of 
the National Council service com- 
mission, made addresses. 

Purpose of the rally was the 
launching of a service center project 
for Kansas City. The offering was 
about $2,500, which provides the 
initial capital for the center. Two 
service pastors, one representing the 
Missouri Synod and the other ‘the 
National Lutheran Council, will 
supervise the center. 


Opposition in Germany 


BisHop Wurm of the Evangelical 
(Lutheran) Church in Wurttemberg 
has written an open letter to Herr 
Goebbels, minister of propaganda, 
deploring the “outrageous fact” that 
the German religious periodicals 
have been forced to discontinue pub- 
lication because of lack of paper, 
while political journals are still be- 
ing printed. 

In a report received by Religious 
News Service from Stockholm, 
Bishop Wurm is quoted as saying, 
“The Christian press is never more 
necessary than in a time of war 
when people need spiritual strength- 
ening.” He also points out that while 
the printing of Bibles and hymnals 
has been stopped, a flood of anti- 
Christian literature comes from the 
presses. 


Christmas Echoes 


As an aftermath of the tragic fire 
in Boston’s Cocoanut Grove night 
club, Christmas decorations were 
banned in churches by the Roman 
Catholics of Boston this past year. 

No formal order was issued by 
Cardinal O’Connell, but the pastors 
of churches were generally informed 
of the ruling. 


A manger scene was set up out- 
doors in Lytle Park, Cincinnati, dur- 
ing the recent Christmas celebration, 
and a beautiful program of carols 
was being broadcast by loudspeaker. 


After “Silent Night,” much to the | 
surprise of everyone, the next piece | 
was “Moonlight on the Hudson.” 
Hurry-up protests reached the spon- 
sor, who discovered that “Moonlight 


on the Hudson” was on the other | 


side of the “Silent Night” record. | 

A quickly-applied coat of white | 
paint on the wrong side of the record 
assured no repetition of the mistake. 


Discourages Conventions 


JosrPpH B. Eastman, director of © 
defense transportation, has appealed 
for abandonment of all meetings and 
conventions involving inter-city 
travel which do not contribute to the 
winning of the war. 

Each association which plans a 
convention must make its own deci- 
sion, Mr. Eastman says. In his 
opinion no such gatherings are jus- 
tified unless they help shorten the 
war. 

“T realize that I am proposing a 
difficult test, one which few organ- 
izations can pass, but the war de- 
mands on our transportation facil- 
ities call for this test,” he says. The 
American Medical Association and 
various other scientific, educational, 
and professional groups have de- 
cided not to meet this year. 


Essential 


THE War Manpower Commission’s 
list of “Essential Activities” lists 
none of the usual religious functions, 
and the Roman Catholic archbishops 
and bishops of the United States, 
through the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, have protested to 
Paul V. McNutt. 

Churches, convents, orphanages, 
infant asylums, homes for the aged, 
seminaries, publications, monas - 
teries, and cemeteries should be on 
the list, they contend. 

“Tt is hoped that there is no need 
in this country of proving the neces- 
sity of religion and of its facilities 
and services as essential to the sup- 
port of the war program and neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the 
health, safety, morale, and security 
of the civilian population,” they said. 


The Lutheran 
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IN THE WORLDS EYE 


The Time is here for the annual 
celebration of the Rain Dance in 
Southern India. Though originally 
staged as a devout appeal for the 
rains that will save the crops in their 
later development, and at the same 
time to exorcise the evil spirit of 
cholera and smallpox, the celebra- 
tion has been popularized as a great 
social and commercial opportunity. 
The preliminary dances begin after 
the participants have bathed in a 
holy river, or in a tank if the river 


~ is not available. The dancers are in- 


tended to lash the spectators into an 
hysterical frenzy, during which they 
will express themselves in contin- 
uous howling, abetted by the beating 


drums and noisome incense of the 


priests. The climax is reached in a 
carefully chosen courtyard in which 
a high platform has been erected. 
To this the chief dancer lifts, one by 
one, his attendant dancers, as if he 
were offering them to the presiding 
deities. The dancing now increases 
in intensity and comes to a higher 
climax in a frantic duel between the 
chief dancer and one of his attend- 
ants, with victory, of course, falling 
to the chief, who then sacrifices his 
victim to the rain god to insure the 
coming of rain. Once the offering of 
human blood was real; but now the 
devotees feel they can fool the god 
by placing a banana on the fallen 
foe and slicing that to bits. Now the 
god is responsible for the rain, but 
the district still scans the weather 
reports. 


Strange Reading came from Mos- 
cow after the celebration of the 


_ twenty-fifth anniversary of the Bol- 


shevik Revolution. It consisted of 
reports of praise issued by the heads 
of the Russian, Georgian and Arme- 
nian houses of faith; by outstanding 
leaders of the Moslems of Middle 
Asia; by the spiritual rulers of the 
Jewish communities. The messages 
sent to Stalin dealt freely with the 


‘religious aspects of the national 


struggle, and it was noticeable that 
through all the messages the Rus- 
sian word for God (Bog) was spelled 
with a capital “B.” All prayed for 
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success to rest upon the Russian 
arms, and expressed confidence in 
the future of religion in the Russian 
State. Perhaps this is just as strange 
—that religion should now be en- 


‘couraged in “godless” Russia and 


visited with indiscriminate persecu- 
tion in a land which set out once 
upon a time to save the world from 
the godlessness of Bolshevism. 


As a Measure of the scope, diver- 
sity and co-operative quality of the 
United Nations in the present con- 
flict may be cited the part being 


‘taken by Tibet. Its army has noth- 


ing at present to fight about, and 
couldn’t do much if it had. But the 
Tibetan Army is knitting stockings 
as its contribution to the united ef- 
fort. It is reported that “26,000 pairs 
of thick, oily sea-stockings” have 
been knitted and delivered by the 
Tibetans for the use of the British 
Merchant Navy and for Commandos. 
Many of these have come even from 
the confines of the sacred, forbidden 
city of Lhasa. Around the top of 
each stocking is knitted a bright 
band of wool in infinite variety of 
design, so that each recipient may be 
able to identify his own stockings. 


Leisure’s Contribution to art, says 
Dr. F. C. Cole of Chicago Univer- 
sity’s Department of Anthropology, 
has a striking illustration in the life 
of the Indians of the Canadian 
Northwest. Contrary to the usual 
acceptance of the totem pole as an 
expression of religious faith and 
superstition, Dr. Cole says it con- 
stitutes an elaborate system of her- 
aldry. The animals carved on a fam- 
ily totem represent the more famous 
of their ancestors who took the 
names, and professed to have learned 
the secrets, of the animals of their 
choice. This artistic trend also ex- 
pressed itself in ceremonial masks, 
blanket designs, styles in garments, 
even in cooking boxes that were an 
anticipation of our fireless cookers. 
Their leisure was obtained from the 
generosity of Mother Nature who 
furnished them in a few weeks with 
enough fish, which, when dried, sup- 
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plied their wants for the rest of the 
year. This artistic result is height- 
ened by contrast with their Piute 
Indian neighbors inland, who had 
“to work so hard for a living” that 
they have not been able to develop 
any artistic traits whatever. It is in- 
teresting to note that the passing 
along of distinctions of nobility en- 
graved on these family totems 
descends through the mother’s fam- 
ily line. 


Beginning December 15, the chil- 
dren in America’s homes have been 
committed, without any choice on 
their part, to a definite part in win- 
ning the war on the home front. The 
WPB has decreed that they shall do 
this by sacrificing “chocolate Santa 
Clauses, St. Valentine’s hearts, 
Easter bunnies and eggs, and other 
chocolate novelties.” The WPB has 
made this decree effective by cutting 
the quota of cocoa beans (all im- 
ported) that may be ground for the 
making of chocolate to 60 per cent 
of the quantity used last year. The 
product will be allowed only for 
breakfast cocoa, candy bars and 
other substantial forms of chocolate 
Let us hope, for the peace of mind of 
parents, that this progressive priva- 
tion may not eventually involve the 
all-day suckers. 


It Might Interest you to know that: 
In the church at Cranwell, England, 
close to the famous Airdrome of that 
name, there is a baptismal font con- 
structed entirely of airplane parts. 
It is used for the christening of chil- 
dren whose fathers are in the R. A. F. 
Some interested person who dreams 
in numbers has calculated that 
Britain’s ocean convoys have totaled 
125,000,000 ship miles so far in this 
war, or the equivalent of 6,000 times 
around the globe... . At least 
1,000,000 French citizens have fled 
France since their government sur- 
rendered to the Germans in June 
1940. About two-thirds of them went 
over to North Africa, many taking 
their businesses with them. They’re 
in the right spot to help the come- 
back. 


Who Are These 


British Guianans? 


By Samuel Trexler 


On the northeast coast of South America lie three blocks falling 


naturally into place as in a jigsaw puzzle, each having this peculiar quality, . 


that in the vast domain of the southern continent there is not one other 
like it. While all the lands are Spanish or Portugese in their base, here is a 
bit of France, of Holland and of Great Britain. Accordingly, the great 
British Empire, which is represented throughout the world by vast domin- 
ions, has only this tenuous foothold in all of South America. Here is our 
second mission field; or, shall we say, our first, when one reckons in terms 


of years? For this year our Church 
in British Guiana is two hundred 
years old. While our older missions 
minister to but one race—as in India, 
Africa, Japan and China—in South 
America each of our missions 
preaches the Gospel to a number of 
races. In the Argentine, while we 
minister preponderantly to a Span- 
ish-speaking people, we minister to 
groups representing every nation in 
the world, as we do in the larger 
cities of the United States. Likewise 
in British Guiana we minister to 
various races of people. They have 
this one denominator, that they all 
speak English. For British Guiana is 
an English colony. 

This equatorial country possesses 
a population of over 300,000 souls, 
living along the 250-mile coast and 
more sparsely along the three rivers 
that flow northward and empty into 
the ocean. The Spaniards came in 
the days of Columbus and Amerigo 
Vespucci looking for gold, and then 
turned their backs on it; later came 
the Dutch with their trading inter- 
ests. The Dutch were driven out by 
the English, although they still sur- 
vive in the neighboring state of 
Dutch Guiana, or Surinam. Our con- 
gregation in New Amsterdam, too, 
is a survival of the Dutch occupa- 
tion, although it has changed color 
since then. The English have never 
lived there but as officials and as 
superintendents of sugar and rice 
plantations. 


PRESENT INHABITANTS 


It is a strange fact, but true, that 
the most recent comers to British 
Guiana are the most numerous. 
Older stocks are dying out, and with 
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BRITISH GUIANA 


Area, 89,480 square miles 
Population, 1937 (estimated) 
337,000 
Arawak Aborigines, 7,379 
East Indians, 142,978 


Under Dutch government _ 
from A. D. 1580 to 1814 


Under British government 
1814 to present time 


A. D. 1834, slave trade abolished 
About A. D. 1850, East India 
Laborers received for 
Sugar, rice, and coffee growing 


Statesman's Year Book 
Larned's History 


the hardy East Indians who have 
come to this country since 1850 lies 
the greater prospect for the future. 
The British government allowed the 
importation of slaves until 1850; 
these were active in the sugar plan- 
tations and the rice fields. In that 
year slavery in British Guiana was 
finally abolished, and to take the 
place of the Africans, who had been 
sold to the proprietors of these large 
industries, there began the importa- 
tion of Asiatics in the persons of East 
Indians. These Hindu people were 
first brought to British Guiana un- 
der indentures. As with many of the 
Germans who came to North Amer- 
ica in the early part of the eighteenth 
century and were compelled to work 
out their ship’s passage with their 
new employers, so these East In- 
dians were also transplanted, and 
were for some time held in a slave- 
like state until they worked out 


their passage money. They have | 
done this faithfully, and more have | 
come over, so that now they repre- i 
sent forty per cent of the people of 
British Guiana and are the largest - 
single group in the population. 

It is interesting to know that our 
mission work in British Guiana is 
but a projection of our mission work 
in India, in that we are dealing with 
the same race. In this new country 
they have the advantage of being 
able to buy ground, not being as 
crowded as are the Hindus in India; 
and aside from working in the sugar 
plantations they are increasingly 
buying small farms. They bid fair 
to become the ruling power in Brit- 
ish Guiana. 


PIDGIN ENGLISH SPOKEN 


As far as their daily life is con- 
cerned, they do not differ much 
from the Negro people, although one 
feels that they are a little more 
thrifty. They speak a pidgin Eng- 
lish and live under very crude con- 
ditions. One social difference be- 
tween them and the Negroes lies in 
the fact that they will not work as 
house servants; this is left to the 
Negroes, who work for the white 
people with characteristic loyalty. 
These East Indians are responsive to 
the work of the Church; in some 
congregations one can scarcely note 
the difference between them and the 
Negroes until one makes a more 
exact study of their faces. 

Within the last year a service has 
been introduced in our Ebenezer 
Church in New Amsterdam in which 
the Hindustani language is used 
throughout. Our missionary, Pastor 
Howard R. Kunkle, planned for such 
a service during my visit. The 
plaintive hymns were interesting, if 
not very inspiring. The music was 
played by a group of eight men who 
sat on the floor producing melody by 
wind, string and percussion instru- 
ments, none of which I had ever seen 
before. This type of music is a con- 
cession to the Hindu’s love of his 
homeland. As these East Indians 
form a large part of the people, so 
they are increasingly forming a 
strong part of the Church. 


OF HINDU ANCESTRY 


Our two capable native mission- 
aries, both of them trained at our 
schools in North America, the Rev. 
Patrick A. Magalee and the Rev. 


The Lutheran 


Aubrey Bowen, members of synods 


I of the United Lutheran Church, 


come from this Hindu stock; they 
are both efficient and consecrated 
and are the equals of pastors in 
North America. 
men who supplement the work of 
the pastors by teaching, and occa- 
sionally preaching, many of the most 
efficient are Hindus. Under Pastor 
Kunkle’s wise supervision these 
thirty catechists are gathered once a 
year for instruction. I had the priv- 
ilege of attending this school, which 
was held in August 1941. | 


DESCENDANTS OF SLAVES 


Approaching closely to the East 
Indians in number is the second 
group, which consists of the Negroes. 
These were brought as slaves from 
Africa by the Dutch and English 
colonists until 1850; they were 
emancipated a decade before the 
slaves were emancipated in North 
America. Their descendants, how- 
ever, have remained in British 
Guiana, laboring in the sugar plan- 
tations and rice fields as their an- 
cestors did. These Negroes are the 
victims of every destructive condi- 
tion. They suffer from shiftlessness, 
undermined health, lack of nourish- 
ing food, chronic disease, and sexual 
immorality. Among all these causes 
it is difficult to find which is the pri- 
mary cause of their underprivileged 
living. In addition to this, life in an 
equatorial country is debilitating. 

Altogether one feels that there is 
so much that must be done for these 
poor people who live amid all that 
is subversive of their welfare. Large 
families live in one room; these 
rooms are often built together in 
corrugated iron shacks. Around 
them are pools that breed mos- 
quitoes without end; malaria is 
chronic. One cries out in despair, 
“What can be done for these poor 
people to give them ambition and 
self-respect?” Gj 


A Handeraft Class at Ituni 
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Of the catechists, : 


The Christian would reply, “There 
must be the preaching of the Gospel 
and the ministering ‘of it-in teaching 
these people how to live. For this 
reason I have advocated not only 
schools, but industrial schools and 
farm schools, so that they may come 
to know the joy of working and liv- 
ing by their toil. On the other hand, 
outstanding Christian characters 
have come from them. The pastor 
who came to North America to en- 
list the interest of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod in this work at New 
Amsterdam in 1885 was the Rev. 
J. R. Mittelholzer, a Negro, who 
brought this ancient parish back to 
the Lutheran Church. He served for 
thirty-eight years and is constantly 
revered as one of the patriarchs of 
the Church in British Guiana. 


AN ABORIGINAL REMNANT 

A third group to which we min- 
ister in British Guiana are the 
Arawak Indians. I hesitated for some 
time before deciding to take the 
journey of one hundred miles in a 
slow-going boat up the Berbice 
River to see this settlement and 
church at Ituni, the home of the 
Arawaks. These Indians have lived 
in British Guiana from time imme- 
morial, as have our Indians in North 
America. They are gradually dwin- 
dling in numbers until at present 
there are only 6,000 Indians among 
the entire population. They are 
sturdy little men and women, tac- 
iturn, but very appealing. The name 
“Arawak” means “cassava,” which 
is the grain women cultivate to make 
bread. The men fish and hunt, and 
when Chief Campbell, at the service 


An Aboriginal Home 


in our chapel at five o’clock in the 
morning, gave me a fish spear, this 
gift was symbolic of their entire life. 

Although the men live by fishing 
and hunting, they are also expert in 
making furniture and in building 
little shacks. They have permission 
from the government to use as much 
wood as they choose. They helped 
to build the new chapel which now 
graces the rise from the river bank. 


AN APPRECIATIVE GROUP 


My visit to these Indians was in 
many ways the climax of my South 
American experience. The presence 
of a pastor among them, and, during 
his absence, of a catechist, is in- 
valuable. Their taciturnity often be- 
tokens their lowness of spirit; the 
work of the Church among them has 
great value in stirring up their cour- 
age. During the past year the Mis- 
sion Board has even built them a 
boarding school, where some twenty 
pupils are supported. This is in line 
with the desire to prevent the group 
from being entirely wiped out. 

All the people among whom we 
minister in British Guiana are dark 
of skin. This balance of races, how- 
ever, stands in prospect of being re- 
arranged. Recently American pros- 
pectors have gone to British Guiana 
to discover deposits of bauxite, 
which goes into the making of 
aluminum. Even now a large part 
of the bauxite used throughout the 
world comes from British Guiana. 
This has meant the transplanting of 
American engineers. In addition, by 
reason of the Anglo-American agree- 
ment of September 2, 1940, when 
airplane bases were exchanged for 
destroyers, the American Army is 
now coming into evidence and khaki 
is much seen along the coast. When 
the Engineer Corps of the American 
Army appears on the scene, the 
whole prospect changes. Accord- 
ingly, there is no telling what the 
future may bring to this colony. 


Returning Home after Service in Ituni 


More Effectively Collectively 


Sideline Views of Speakers at the Cleveland 


Convention of Eight Interchurch Agencies 


F. EPPLING REINARTZ 


@ Mr. FrRanK Stewart, religion ed- 
itor of the Cleveland Press, and help- 
ful friend of our Lutheran churches 
in that city, styled the seven-fold 
convention of interdenominational 
agencies an “eight-ring circus.” He 
confessed his inadequacy to cover its 
actions either with a pad and pencil 
or with a camera. But there was no 
clowning at this eight-feature af- 
fair. All the reporters marked its 
serious tone. 


® The Right Rev. Henry St. George 
Tucker, Presiding Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church, and now Pres- 
ident of the Federal Council, in his 
brief speech of acceptance was cast- 
ing about for a reason for the Coun- 
cil’s choice of him as its new leader. 
Because he heads a church which 
came into the Council so recently he 
found it difficult to understand this 
action. “Finally,” he said, “I found 
justification for your choice in the 
parable of the vineyard, in which 
those who began to work at the 
eleventh hour were rewarded 
equally with those who had borne 
the labor and heat of the day.” 


@ Dr. John R. Mott continues to 
hold sway over the minds and 
hearts of thousands of Christians 
throughout the world. His room in 
the affections of American leaders in 
the interdenominational movement 
is especially ample. In a statement 
concerning the oppressions which 
the Church is suffering in most of 
the world he claimed that there is a 
unity of the Church with its Lord 
which is more thoroughgoing than 
that of the vine and the branches. 
It is the unity of the winepress. “Our 
Lord and we are most united when 
we suffer with and for Him.” 


@ In a significant pronouncement on 
the liberty of Protestants to plant 
and cultivate the Church in what 
has usually been called Latin Amer- 
ica, Dr. John Mackay, president of 
Princeton Theological Seminary, 
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THE RELIGIOUS PRESS AT THE CONVENTION 


Seated (I. to r.): Mr. Samuel G. Welles, Jr., religion editor of Time; Dr. Roy L. 
Smith, editor of the Christian Advocate. Standing: Mr. Homer W. King, editor of 
The Protestant Voice; Mr. Harold E. Fey, field editor; Dr. Charles C. Morrison, 


editor of The Christian Century. 


consistently called the islands and 
continent south of us “Hispanic 
America.” When the use of that 
term was questioned he explained 
that preference for it is growing 
rapidly among our southern neigh- 
bors. They say that for them “Latin 
America” is a term which simply 
means that their languages, Spanish 
and Portugese, have Latin roots. 
This can also be said of the Italian 
language, whereas “Hispanic” re- 
fers to the whole culture of the 
Iberian Peninsula exclusively. This 
term keeps those of Spanish and 
Portugese origin from identification 
with Italy. 


@ Dr. Henry Pitt Van Deusen of 
Union Seminary, New York, has 
been one of our nation’s authorized 
visitors to England at war. In an 
impassioned speech he pled for un- 
derstanding of Britain’s attitude to- 
ward the Empire. “When thought- 
ful Englishmen take down their hair 
with an American they ask, ‘In the 
period of emotional, financial, indus- 
trial, and social exhaustion which is 
certain to follow this war, what 


guarantee have we in England that 
America will not again withdraw 
from responsibility of bearing her 
burden of world reconstruction?’ ” 


® There seemed to be special ap- 
propriateness in the Archbishop of 
Canterbury (who is also the newly 
elected head of the British Council 
of Churches) sending Dr. Harold A. 
Cockburn, of Dumfries, Scotland, as 
his personal representative to the 
Cleveland Convention. It will be 
recalled that the graveyard of the 
Dumfries Church is the burial place 
of the Scottish poet, Robert Burns. 
The English and American councils 
of churches give some substance to 
the poet’s wistful prophecy: 


“It’s comin’ yet, for a’ that— 
That man to man, the warld o’er, 
Shall brithers be for a’ that.” 


® The Christian Century’s outspoken 
and forceful editor, Dr. Charles R. 
Morrison, spoke of the Federal 
Council as a “solid, gritty, gross 
reality” which should not have its 
strength threatened by merging too 
many interests with it. 


The Lutheran 


Sree 


_ AMERICAN CO-OPERATIVE CHRISTIANITY—II 


BY A. J. TRAVER 


THE care of Conscientious Objectors is continued by the Federal Coun- 
cil. Individual conscience is respected. There are now between five and 


_ six thousand in Conscientious Objectors’ camps. Only half of these belong 


to pacifist denominations, but the larger burden of their care falls on these 


denominations. 


Plans are already in the making for helping the devastated nations of 
the world reconstruct their churches, their cities, their health and morale, 
and their total life. Men who know the languages and the customs of the 
nations where help will be needed are already under preparation. Most of 
all, the Federal Council will be concerned with support to the Christian 
churches of the world. We Lutherans feel our special competence in this 


field. 

Ministry to service men and 
women, support for the thousands 
of chaplains in the army and navy, 
the care of prisoners of war and 
refugees, all these are common in- 
terests of the churches. Testimony 
to the effectiveness of the religious 
program in the armed forces was 
given, Mr. Charles P. Taft noted 
that less than five per cent of the 
army give any concern as to drunk- 
enness or immorality. The Service 
Men’s Christian League is an or- 
ganization which seeks to bind 
Christian men together in the armed 
forces and is modeled somewhat after 
our young people’s organizations— 
Luther League, Christian Endeavor 
and the like. The chaplains are 
using this effectively. The emblem is 
a link with a cross placed upon it— 
the tie that binds. 


THE PROBLEM OF RACE 


The Federal Council faces quite 
frankly the problem of_race, and 
sees in it one of the major causes of 
war. Churches of other than white 
races are represented in its conven- 
tion and take intelligent part in its 
deliberations. America still has its 
race problem, and it is not wholly a 
negro problem. 

One of the secretaries told of an 
American soldier of Mexican: blood, 
who had just returned from active 


service on Bataan, being refused en- . 


trance to a restaurant in his home 
state. Rabbi Silver, a Jew of national 


reputation, gave a very informing 


address on anti-Semitism. His paper 
did not minimize his people’s faults, 
but presented the problem as one 


that must be solved. Another start- 


lingly frank discussion was pre- 
sented by Mr. A. Philip. Randolph, 
president of the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. 
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SOUTH AMERICA AND MISSIONS 


The greater part of the last after- 
noon of the convention was occupied 
with the discussion of a report by 
a commission headed by Dr. John 
A. Mackay, president of Princeton 
Seminary. It answered the state- 
ments recently issued by Roman 
Catholic authorities against the send- 
ing of Protestant missionaries to 
Latin—or as Dr. Mackay preferred 
to call it—Hispanic America. It 
pleaded for complete and unre- 
strained freedom as our rightful 
heritage. 


THE USO 


The relationship between the 
Protestant churches and the USO 
was cleared by the explanation that 
the Y. M. C. A. has requested the 
Federal Council to name a church- 
man as chairman of their USO com- 
mission and use their organization 
as a means to direct the program in 
this field. This action on the part of 
the Y. M. C. A. should quiet crit- 
icism as to the responsibility of the 
USO to the churches. 


THE STATE OF THE CHURCH 
Bishop James C. Baker of the 
Southern Methodist Church pre- 
sented a report of the commission on 
the state of the church, one of the 
most satisfactory reports of the con- 
vention, particularly to the Lutheran 
representatives. Perhaps this was in 
no small part due to the presence of 
Dr. A. R. Wentz on the commission. 
The evangelical note: was struck 
with no uncertain sound. This note 
has been heard increasingly in Fed- 
eral Council proceedings during the 
last decade. The preaching of the 
social gospel is giving way to the 


preaching of the Gospel, without 
neglect for its social implications and 
imperatives. The eloquent address 
of Francis B. Sayre, High Commis- 
sioner to the Philippines, carried a 
direct appeal for church emphasis 
on the regeneration of the souls of 
men. He used the phrase, “We who 
love the Lord,” to describe those on 
whom a confused and suffering 
world must rely for any hope of per- 
manent relief. Great plans for social 
regeneration will fail unless they 
presuppose individual conversion. 

We quote from the report of 
Bishop Baker: 

“In every situation the Church 
should be primarily a worshiping 
community, for all its activities gain 
their true meaning when Christians 
stand together before God in praise, 
confession and commitment. It is 
here that the life of the church is 
deepened and made ready for the 
hardest tasks in the world. Worship 
is not to be separated from teaching 
and preaching. God is not a hidden 
God, but He is known to us in Jesus 
Christ. . . . Not only people in the 
pew but ministers also need to open 
their minds and hearts to the word 
that God is speaking in our time 
through the Bible. Without this em- 
phasis upon the Bible the church is 
in danger of echoing merely the 
voices of contemporary work or of 
providing ‘services of worship’ which 
give expression to the religious feel- 
ings of the people but which do not 
confront men with God as revealed.” 


NEW MEMBER CHURCHES 


The Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S., the Church of the Brethren 
and the Ukranian Orthodox com- 
munions were accepted into mem- 
bership, bringing the total of full 
members to twenty-seven. Only the 
U. L. C. A. now holds “consultative 
membership.” At the 1942 conven- 
tion of the Federal Council, the 
U.L. C. A. was represented by three 
Friendly Visitors who report to the 
Executive Board. They were the 
Rev. Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, pres- 
ident of our Chicago Seminary; the 
Rev. Dr. George W. Miley, president 
of the Ohio Synod; and the writer. 
By action of the Louisville conven- 
tion, the Executive Board will ap- 
point a commission of fourteen mem- 
bers, which hereafter will report 
directly to the conventions of the 


(Continued on page 17) 


By OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER AND 
RALPH W. LOEW 


AN AMERICAN CHRISTMAS? 


One of Washington’s largest de- 
partment stores has a red, white and 
blue sign out front with the inscrip- 
tion, “Merry American Christmas.” 
We’ve been wondering: What is “an 
American Christmas”? There is no 
doubt about America needing the 
historic meaning of Christmas and 
its spirit. There is no doubt about 
America needing to weave more 
largely into its home and community 
celebration of Christmas something 
creatively our own, like England’s 
yule log, Scandinavia’s cookies, and 
Germany’s Christmas tree. Every 
country has found “this simple tale 
of shepherds and of sheep” spilling 
its loveliness into its own particular 
form. How traditions of other lands 
have enriched our American keep- 
ing of Christmas! God grant that 
Christmas commercialism may not 
be our distinctive contribution. 

Advertisement of an “American 
Christmas” is to miss the point en- 
tirely, for such a thing just doesn’t 
exist and could not. The only official 
record of Christmas reads, “which 
shall be to all people.” An American 
Christmas sounds like the star shone 
over Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, or 
F Street, Washington. Perhaps we 
are being too rough on the depart- 
ment store, for we are all facing the 
problem of merging our war-time 
patriotism with our Christian faith. 
Yet we do believe that America’s 
truest destiny in these overwhelm- 
ing days includes learning humbly 
the meaning of God’s version of 
Christmas. America’s happiness is 
tied up with such a faith. In these 
terms we’d like to hang out a sign 
wishing “A Happy Christmas for 
America and the world.” 


ADEQUATE REPRESENTATION 


WE have just lunched with a 
young man elected to Congress for 
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WASHINGTON 


his first term. It was a thrilling chat. 
He showed us a sheaf of letters from 
many of the finest people of his dis- 
trict. It is grand to stand with such 
a competent young man at the 
threshold of his career. How we 
hope he gets a good committee as- 
signment—that means everything. 
How we hope the folks back home 
will keep him here so he can estab- 
lish seniority and really be worth 
something to them and the Congress. 
When will districts learn the lesson 
of choosing a really good man and 
keeping him here? The men who 
come back year after year usually 
count. There are districts which con- 
tain some of the most significant 
areas of America but have little in- 
fluence because they change repre- 
sentatives so often. 

A colleague in the writing game 
recently penned this morsel: ‘“Peo- 
ple want leaders who can’t be 
pushed around, who think for them- 
selves, who are blunt and honest and 
who regard public office as a public 
trust. They want in charge of public 
affairs the same kind of men whom 
they would choose as the propective 
executors of their estates.” The 
formula for adequate representation 
is to elect and re-elect such a man. 


ICELAND 


IcELAND is a little country with a 
great tradition. It claims the distinc- 
tion of the oldest parliamentary gov- 
ernment, tracing its history for one 
thousand years. Its people speak 
proudly of their pure language, 
although we confess it sounds quite 
difficult to us. There are, however, 
no Chaucerian forms of Icelandic 
dialect, as there are in English. 
Their country’s name is a misnomer, 
for it is not a place of frigid winds, 
Eskimos and icebergs, but rather a 
land of climate comparable to that 
of New England or New York. Hot 
springs are used not only for spas 
but for the heating of the homes and 
business houses. Think of it, a para- 


dise from oil rationing! Largely be- 
cause of location and small size, the 
country has known a history in 
which independence was a force and 
spirit but seldom realized in fact. 

Twenty-four years ago, however, 
their newest form of independence 
came into being. The Minister of 
Iceland and Mrs. Thors marked the 
day by serving as hosts at a brilliant 
reception. Washington’s elite and 
diplomatic set came to say their good 
wishes for this little country now in 
the limelight. Americans are deeply 
interested, for there are living tem- 
porarily in Iceland so many of our 
sons and brothers. Lutherans are 
concerned particularly, for 98 per 
cent of Iceland is Lutheran. The 
Thors family worship in one of our 
Washington Lutheran churches 
where the children are members of 
the Sunday school and the eldest 
daughter was confirmed last spring. 
Iceland—can be proud of the com- 
petent, distinguished leadership be- 
ing given their country’s interests by 
Minister and Mrs. Thors. Their fel- 
low-Lutherans in America want to 
join in these greetings on the occa- 
sion of the marking of their inde- 
pendence. 


MILK SHORTAGE 


Some of us who are concerned 
with furnishing cows to stricken 
areas outside the United States also 
are bothered about the milk supply 
in the District of Columbia. The De- 
partment of Agriculture has pro- 
nounced Washington “one of the 
hardest hit spots in the nation.” In 
October of this year it was necessary 
to import more than 4,700,000 pounds 
of fluid milk from beyond Washing- 
ton’s normal milkshed. That is more 
than 15 per cent of the total volume 
—regarded by authorities as a dan- 
gerously high percentage. Similar 
percentages will be imported until 
maximum production comes again 
in next May and June. The chief 
cause of all this is the increase of 
consumption from 26,000,000 pounds 
in October 1941, to 31,000,000 in 
October 1942. On account of the 
shortage of labor, the dairy people 
simply cannot keep pace with the 
increasing needs. The demand for 
bottled milk alone has been so great 
that more than 95 per cent of the 
total production of the Washington 
milkshed has been used for that 
purpose, leaving a negligible amount 
for butter, cheese, ice cream, etc. 


The Lutheran 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


DR. PAUL C. WHITE foresees Changes in Occupations. 


Topay changes are taking place so 
rapidly that the Christian workers 
can hardly keep abreast of the times. 
While it is true that the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever, it is equally true 
that this Gospel must be applied to 
the needs of mankind in different 
ways from time to time. It is our 


feeling that every member of the 


Christian Church, whether old or 
young, is a teacher. With that in 
mind we feel that the home, the 
Christian teacher, the pastor, and all 
the other teaching forces within our 


~communities need to center their 
'work upon certain key changes that 


are taking place in our country. A 
few of these are listed herewith. 


WORK PARTS HOUSEHOLDS 


One of the great problems we are 
facing throughout the United Synod 
of New York as well as in other sec- 
tions of our country is the fact that 
children must live alone. Many of 
our parents are working, and prob- 
ably more of them will need to spend 
longer hours at work, than in the 
past several years. Since many 
fathers have been called away from 
their homes, the full responsibility 
of maintaining family life has been 
placed upon the mother’s shoulders. 
How shall we meet this particular 
problem? 

We believe that the time has come 
to place a new emphasis in our 
teaching program upon children of 
all ages assuming new responsibility 
for sharing in their home and com- 
munity life. We need to continue 
teaching such basic truths as obe- 
dience in the home, respect for par- 
ents, yielding to adult guidance and 


all the rest; but to these we need to 


add a whole new area of work of 
guiding the child to accept respon- 
sibility for home life. Certainly one 
way to get at the child problem is to 
emphasize over and over again that 
we must all do our part in helping 
to keep the home and community 
Christian. 


YOUNG PEOPLE "ON THEIR OWN" 

Another growing problem in our 
communities and in our section of 
the country is the increasing num- 
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bers of young people, eighteen years 
and above, who are leaving home. 
Young men, eighteen years and 
above, will probably be leaving us 
for points unknown. As defense 
work continues to increase numbers 
of our young women will be moving 
from community to community for 
work in many plants that was for- 
merly done by young men. This shift 
in occupations calls for a whole new 
program of instruction. 

We believe that the church must 
endeavor to establish in the minds 
and hearts of the youth a genuine 
understanding of what it means to 
live away from home. This means 
that parental responsibility will no 
longer be a controlling factor in their 
lives. It means also that the restric- 
tive influences of the community and 
of friends will be completely severed. 
We believe that the church and the 
home co-operating can go a long way 
in teaching vital lessons of a true un- 
derstanding of what it means to live 
creatively and to discipline oneself. 
We must begin to develop this point 
of view with our young people. 


READING AN OBJECTIVE 


Since everyone is so busy these 
days and leisure time activities are 
almost at a minimum, there is apt to 
be a complete falling away from the 
reading program which previously 
young people could adopt and fol- 
low. Good books become scarce, 
since the young person is living 
away from the community and nat- 
urally cannot have available the 
library services which previously 


were taken for granted. Along with. 


this dearth of good literature comes 
a slackening in the reading of Chris- 
tian literature, and especially the 
Bible. 

We believe that as our young peo- 
ple leave their communities they 
should be encouraged to take their 
Bibles with them and to seek out the 
better things of life. The new em- 
phasis on this matter in both the 
home and the church will be of in- 
estimable value to our youth. 

An experiment or two has been 
undertaken in the City of New York 
in terms of what is called the twenty- 
four-hours-a-day school program. 


This is an attempt to link up the 
home, the community, the church, 
and the public school in a total pro- 
gram of education for boys and girls. 
What its outcome will be we do not 
know; but we are quite certain that 
its emphasis is a step in the right 
direction. From the church’s point 
of view we must secure a twenty- 
four-hour day of Christian influence 
thrown about the lives of our youth. 


CLOSER PARTNERS 


We urge upon our congregations 
everywhere that there should be 
close co-operation between the home 
and the church. This means an in- 
creased emphasis upon continuous 
contact with the home. The quar- 
terly church letter to parents, the 
annual every member visitation, as 
well as the annual every home vis- 
itation by the teachers and officers 
of the Sunday school, the develop- 
ment of parent-teacher meetings, 
classes dealing with the development 
of child life, and a host of other tech- 
niques, must find their way into the 
total new church program. 

We believe in every parish it is 
possible to undertake this new ap- 
proach to our work. First, it is neces- 
sary to develop the idea of creative 
educational work in the parish. By 
that we mean the endeavor to see 
new changes that are taking place, 
and to construct our own local pro- 
grams in such a way as to meet these 
changes. In many cases you cannot 
find supporting literature. There- 
fore, the church member must con- 
struct his own program. 

In the second place, we feel that 
every congregation should follow 
its moving members. Information 
should be given immediately to the 
local pastor in the new community 
to which our members might move. 
This should be done immediately, 
for habits of non-attendance at 
church services have a vicious way 
of growing to an undesirable end. 

In the third place, all of us need 
to do more work than ever before 
in attempting to keep in constant 
touch with our young people who 
may move from their communities 
to some strange place. A friendly 
letter, the church bulletin, and a 
host of other methods can soon be 
developed to show interest in them. 

Finally, above all, we can all en- 
deavor to increase the effectiveness 
of the total church program today. 


AMONG OURSELVES 


Ky Matcgaret vay g. Grvin 


Hidden Hunger 


Most housewives have become 
familiar with the phrase. They have 
learned that it is not so important 
how much their families eat; it is 
what they eat that keeps them strong 
and healthy. They are aware that it 
is possible to satisfy conscious hun- 
ger without providing the necessary 
materials with which to build sturdy 
bodies. 

Human beings may rise from 
laden tables three times a day and 
still be undernourished. Hidden 
hunger may be lying in ambush, 
showing itself in that mid-afternoon 
slump or that inexplicable sense of 
depression or sudden fits of temper. 
Vitamins and minerals are now rec- 
ognized as being as important to 
physical wellbeing as are the more 
obvious carbohydrates and proteins. 

People are beginning to believe 
that the toll taken in influenza in the 
last war was due not so much to the 
strength of the deadly germ as to the 
lack of resistance on the part of the 
population. Nutritional science was 
then in its infancy. Neither leaders 
nor housewives had the knowledge 
of food values that is taken for 
granted today. Substitutes which 
were not substitutes at all were of- 
fered to the public and used by those 
who desired the name of patriot. In 
some cases, food prices made it im- 
possible to buy any sort of substitute 
for the foods that were being cur- 
tailed. Outwardly, the great bulk of 
the population seemed to suffer no 
ill effects. They looked healthy 
enough, but when disease hit them, 
they had no resistance. They went 
down by the thousands. 

This time the nation is approach- 
ing its food problem from a different 
angle. The first concern of the menu- 
maker is choosing foods that will 
keep her family up to par physically. 
She chocses them from foods that 
are plentiful, avoiding, wherever 
possible, the products that are 
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needed for our fighting forces and 
our allies. She replaces scarce foods 
with foods that not only taste similar 
but that have a similar nutritional 
value. She knows that every sick 
citizen is a drain on, rather than an 
asset to, the nation. She does her bit 
by helping to create an inner re- 
sistance which will enable her fam- 
ily to stand up to whatever strain 
may be placed upon them. She takes 
no chances on hidden hunger. 

If she is very wise, she is checking 
up on a different sort of hidden 
hunger at the same time. She is 
making sure that the little group for 
which she is responsible is getting 
enough spiritual food. It takes a lit- 
tle time and thought; but she is will- 
ing to snatch the time from her al- 
ready crowded days because she 
knows it is important. 

In the first place, she makes sure 
that they are getting a sufficient 
quantity. Is their conscious hunger 
being satisfied? 

Then she checks up on the quality 
of the substitutes which may be of- 
fered to them. In times of peace, she 
knows that they need the emotional 
outlet of the church. When war 
comes it would be easy to let the 
national emergency absorb all their 
loyalty and devotion. Children’s 
feelings, like those of the adult pop- 
ulation, are being stirred to achieve 
national goals. Be it said to the credit 
of our people that the food that is 
being offered to the children is, for 
the most part, good. Love of coun- 
try, so long as it is not hatred of 
other nations, is good spiritual nour- 
ishment. If we do not love our own 
country, which we see and know, 
how can we love the rest of the 
world that we have not seen? The 
wise mother will not deny her chil- 
dren the joy of working in a patriotic 
cause—nor will she let that joy be a 
substitute for the joy of working for 
the good of all mankind. 

Yes, she will see that they get 
enough of the right kind of spiritual 
nourishment. She accepts no sub- 


stitutes, because there is no shortage © 
of the food the church has to offer. © 
She is more careful than ever to see | 
that they get the sustenance they 
need, and get it regularly. She 
knows that a teaspoonful of codliver 
oil morning and evening is a more 
effective source of Vitamin D than 
five tablespoonfuls once a week. In 
the same way, she recognizes the 
fact that no one session of Sunday 
school or Children of the Church 
will make her child a stronger Chris- 
tian character than the boy next- 
door. She sees to it that he takes ad- 
vantage of every opportunity that 
the church offers for growth. She 
knows that it is the cumulative effect 
of repeated “doses” that counts. 

The wise mother takes no chances 
on hidden hunger—physical or spir- 
itual. 


Storm Clouds 


ARE you afraid of thunderstorms? 
Most people are. Some manage to 
control their fear better than others. 
Some can transfer the emotion and 
recognize only a tremendous awe 
and wonder as the clouds sweep up 
from the horizon.. Very few. can 
ignore the phenomenon. Nearly 
everyone has some sort of an emo- 
tional reaction to it. 

According to Ripley, the densest 
and most formidable storm clouds 
contain only one part water to 30,000 
parts of air. It doesn’t seem possible. 

No one is afraid of air; though 
many are afraid of the lack of it. It 
is the medium in which we live. It 
is as familiar to us as our own bodies. 
Most of us go for weeks or months 
at a stretch without thinking much 
about it. Then suddenly it gets 
mixed up with a little water—one- 
thirty-thousandth of its own bulk, 
and the majority of us start to shiver 
and shake. That tiny bit of water 
and that great volume of air blow up 
in great black bulk. The sight is 
enough to make the boldest just a 
bit uneasy. 

So many of the storms of life are 
mostly air; aren’t they? A tiny bit 
of injury. A tiny bit of resentment. 
Blow them up with thirty-thousand 
parts of air—hot air, in this case— 
and you have the makings of a good 
storm. The recipe applies equally to 
individuals, families, congregations, 
church agencies, or nations. It 
should be used only in emergencies. 
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MUSINGS 


OF 


A 


MINISTER’S 


WIFE 


As I finished icing the cake, I 


e scraped the bow! till I was afraid I’d 


be getting flecks of porcelain in the 


| mixture. It really did look beauti- 


ful. Where could I hide it that the 
children would not see it until I was 
ready to produce it in all its glory? 
Mark and Joan had been so grate- 
ful to me for not insisting on having 
the Christmas decorations removed 
last week that they had volunteered 
to come straight home from school 
and help me clean the living room 


this afternoon. So I decided to sur- 


prise them by baking a really 
“super” cake, as Mark would say. 
I had washed up all tell-tale traces 


of my baking and was assembling 


the cleaning materials when the back 
door burst open. Thirty or forty 
youngsters spilled into the room—or 
so it seemed. When I had time to 


- collect my wits and find out what 


was really happening, I realized that 
there were only four boys and three 
girls. ; 

“Everybody’s going to help!” an- 
nounced Mark, triumphantly. “They 
want us to go skating, so they are all 
going to help us do our work first. 
Then we can all go skating.” 

“How—how very nice,” I said, 
when I could get my breath. I 
seemed to be completely surrounded 
by a sea of smiling, expectant faces. 
What could I do? I couldn’t hurt 
their feelings by refusing to let them 
help; but what could I do with all 
these children milling around under 
foot? It would be easier to send 
them all off to the pond, while I did 
the work myself. But what kind of 
character training would that be for 
Mark and Joan? No, that wouldn’t 
do. They had called the tune and I’d 
have to help them play it this time. 


. I'd just have to see to it that it didn’t 


happen again. 

“Take off your wraps, everybody. 
I don’t think we have hooks for all 
of them, so youll just have to pile 
them here on the kitchen chairs. 
Then come into the living room and 
Tll give you each a job. Mark, you 
bring the kitchen stepladder, so we 
can reach the top of the tree.” 

Things started off much better 
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than I expected. The boys handed 
the balls, chain fashion, from the top 
of the tree to the tissue paper nests 
in the boxes. The trains were dis- 
mantled and taken to Mark’s room. 
The girls laid the paper angels in a 
box for “next Christmas.” 

Joan and Muriel had just started 
a little dusting, when, scrunch, 
Tommy’s feet went out from under 
him and he sat on a box of balls. 

“Hey!” yelled Mark, “look what 
you're doing, will you? Those balls 
cost money!” 

Tommy’s face changed from be- 
wildered embarrassment to wrath. 
“T couldn’t help it, could I?” 

“Well, you could look what you’re 
doing. If I’d thought you were going 
to break everything, I wouldn’t have 
told you to come over.” 

“O, K.! O. K.! You can do it your- 
self the next time. Come on, fellas, 
I’m goin’ skatin’.” 

“Sure! So’m I. So’m I, Tommy. 
If he’s going to be so smart, let him 
do it himself! Let’s go! Yippee!” 
They dashed for the kitchen and 
their coats. I kept myself carefully 
in the background till they were just 


‘ about ready to burst out of the 


house. Then I managed to slide be- 
tween them and the door. 

“Thank you very much for help- 
ing, everybody. Have a good time 
skating and come see us again when 
there isn’t quite so much excitement 
around here.” 

They looked a bit disconcerted by 
my friendliness; but boys have no 
words to fit a situation of that sort. 
They ducked their heads, half-grin- 
ning, half-scowling and departed 
with all possible speed. 

When I got back to the living 
room, Mark was busy with dustpan 
and brush. “Clowning around! 
Breaking other people’s Christmas 
tree ornaments. I'll go over to their 
houses and break a few of theirs and 
see how they like it! Hope they fall 
through the ice!” 

“If that makes you feel any bet- 
ter, go right ahead.” 

“Well, it doesn’t. I wanted to go 
skating. Now, they’ve broken every- 
thing and gone off without me.” 


“YOU CAN'T EAT YOUR CAKE — Mark Lathrop’ Plans Go Awry 


“Maybe they’ve done you a good 
turn. Ever think of that?” 

“A good turn? Making this mess, 
a good turn!” 

“Wait till the girls get their things 
on and I'll explain what I mean. You 
girls have been a grand help. Joan, 
you may go along, too. Mark will be 
coming soon.” 

Mark dumped the shattered glass 
into the wastebasket. “A good turn.” 

“Sounds a bit crazy, doesn’t it? 
But maybe there was something you 
needed to learn. Maybe there were 
two things you needed to know. Did 
you ever hear anyone say, ‘You can’t 
eat your cake and have it’?” 

“Sure; often. What’s that got to 
do with it?” 

“Maybe we ought to say, ‘You 
can’t do your work at home and go 
skating at the same time.’ ”’ 

“But they were going to help.” 

“That’s where the other lesson 
comes in. ‘What is everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business.’ ” 

“Still sounds goofy to me.” He had 
to say that. The oriental peoples 
have nothing on small boys when it 
comes to “saving face.” 

“Think it over while we finish this 
job. Then I'll show you what we’re 
having for dessert.” 


ZZ oe 


\ Le: 
Naughty Nora "4 
NONSENSE 


CHRISTMAS is over 
And folks can relax— 
Put off the sweet talk 
And get out the axe. 


Behold, darkness shall cover the 
earth, and gross darkness the peo- 
ples, but Jehovah will arise upon 
thee, and his glory shall be seen 
upon thee. Isaiah 60: 2 


Wiiuiam P. Gest explains the 
cause of moral and spiritual dark- 
ness in the world when he says: 
“The world is only dark when it 
turns its back upon the sun; the 
heavens themselves are always full 
of light.”” Do not blame God, Who is 
Light and Love, when you turn your 
back upon Him and walk in your 
own shadow. In the goodness of God, 
however, even the shadows are often 
turned into blessings. According to 
prophecy the “gross darkness” 
covering the world will disappear 


before the shining of the glory of. 


Jehovah. In Jesus, “the Sun of 
righteousness,” is that promise being 
fulfilled. 
+ + + 
In him was life; and the life was 
the light of men. John 1: 4 


THE mysteries of the night are 
preludes to the greater mysteries of 
the day. The “hidden things of dark- 
ness” are revealed only when the 
lights go on. God turns on the star- 
lights and moonbeams, then the daz- 
zling sunshine, before the glories of 
nature stand out. But back of the 
radiance is the hidden fire with all 
its mysteries of combustion, light, 
and power. And back of all is the 
life in the Creator. The greatest of 
all mysteries is “God manifest in the 
flesh,” so that we might see His 
glcry. His hidden life became “the 
light of men.” In the midst of life’s 
dark mysteries, look upwards past 
the heavens to the “Father of lights.” 


+ + + 


A light for revelation to the Gen- 


tiles, and the glory of thy people 
Israel. Luke 2: 32 


A cataract over the eye veils the 
vision but does not destroy the optic 
nerve. The world gropes in darkness 
because veils of ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and sin shut out the light. The 
Son of God came to lift the hinder- 
ing curtains and to quicken the 
power of spiritual vision. When the 
devout Simeon took the child Jesus 
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in his arms and uttered the Nunc 
Dimittis he “blessed God” for “the 
Light” that had come into the world. 
Its full “glory” would be recognized 
only by the true “Israel,” the spir- 
itual Church; but the “revelation” 
to the “Gentiles,” or nations at large, 
would be, as otherwise translated, an 
“unveiling.” 
+ = + 


Behold, Wise-men from the east 
came to Jerusalem, saying, Where 
is he that is born King of the Jews? 

Matthew 2: 1,2 


THE modern Christmas has a 
strange mixture of Christian truth 
and heathen legend. The Christmas 
tree with its tinsel and lights, the 
Santa Claus with his pack of pres- 
ents and jingling sleigh-bells mean 
more to many than the birth of 
Christ. His love and peace are for- 
eign to the hearts of many who en- 
gage in the celebration. The “Wise- 
men from the east” lead men of faith 
everywhere to the true “King,” 
Whose human lineage was royal in 
ancestry though humble in parent- 
age, but Whose divine Being was 
without beginning or ending. 


+ + + 


And when they saw the star, they 
rejoiced with exceeding great joy. 


Matthew 2: 10 


WueEN the Magi “rejoiced with ex- 
ceeding great joy” it was because 
one star beyond all others gripped 
their attention and held them spell- 
bound. It was the promised Star 
that was to “arise out of Jacob.” 
Appearing in the constellation of the 
pisces, or fishes, which according to 
the astrologers was related to Judea, 
the country of the fishermen, these 
students of the skies knew a princely 
“Star” was then arising in that land. 
“Stars” may appear on the horizon 
of history, but only as Jesus Christ 
becomes the center of attention and 
His spiritual radiance penetrates the 
spirit can the soul find peace. 

+ + + 

And when they were past the first 
and the second guard, they came 
unto the iron gate that leadeth unto 
the city; which opened to them of 
its own accord. Acts 12: 10 


Janus, the Italian god with two 
faces, is portrayed as looking both 
backward and forward as he stands 
at the gates of “January” and points 
memory to the past and hope to the 
future. A better, a real, presence 
stands near in the person of a “guar- 
dian angel,’ sent from heaven to 
guard and help the pilgrim on his 
way. Such a one came to the apostle 
Peter when in prison, released him 
from the two chains of two soldiers; 
led him past two guards before the 
iron gate “which opened to them of 
its own accord,” and set God’s ser- 
vant free. It was because “prayer 
was made earnestly of the church 
unto God for him” (Acts 10: 5). In 
facing closed iron doors, ask for a 
guarding, guiding angel; and remem- 
ber “the hand that holds the key 
that unlocks the universe.” 


+ + + 


Casting all your anxiety upon 
him, because he careth for you. 
I Peter 5:7 


CarkE is inevitable where there is a 
sense of responsibility; but “anx- 
ious” care is inexcusable in a Chris- 
tian. The ultimate disposition is 
with Him Who is over all and Who 
knoweth and “doeth all things well.” 
If we do not understand, then just 
trust. St. Peter knew whereof he 
advised, for in strange and some- 
times in miraculous ways God had 
cared for and saved him. Jesus 
Christ was to him not only a per- 
sonal Friend but a divine Saviour. 


“In the hour of trouble it is sweet to 

have a friend, 

Someone who is always glad a help- 
ing hand to lend; 

One upon whose faithfulness we 
ever may depend; 

Such a friend is always found in 
Jesus.” 


PRAYER 

HEAVENLY Father, amidst the un- 
certainties and dangers which con- 
front our way grant that we may be 
guided by Thy Spirit from day to 
day, and be strengthened by Thy 
grace. Shed upon us the sunshine of 
Thy love and favor; and help us 
daily to fulfil Thy will; through 
Christ, Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 
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THE STAR-LIT PATH 


“Time marches on” and we march 
with it, heads bowed or erect. One 


_ group looks down at the path, with 


gloomy forebodings; the other group 
faces the stars and “follows the 
gleam” that scatters every shadow. 

The pessimist looks at the world 
about him and sees his path beset by 
an evil environment and headed into 
darkly clouded days. He notes the 
staggering losses in every land, the 
destruction of material and moral 
values everywhere. He sees the tears 


-and hears the cries of the suffering 


and sorrowing in a war-torn world. 
He realizes the deadliness of bitter- 
ness and hate and the dangers from 
all the train of evils that follow in 
the wake of war. He recognizes the 
stupendous problems to be solved in 
the reconstruction period and the 
difficulties in the way of winning a 
just and lasting peace. Spirits of ill 
omen shadow his path. 

The optimist cannot close his eyes 
to the stark realities confronting all 
nations this new year. He must ad- 
mit that the path ahead lies through 
tangled thickets, where lurk enemies 
to peace and progress. But he sees 
the way out. Hope brightens his 
path and faith leads on through the 
shades. He sees the rifts in the skies 
where the stars shine through. And 
he goes on in confidence as he prays 
trustingly, “Lead, kindly Light, 
amidst the encircling gloom!” 

The sky-gazing Magi of the long 
ago saw the star-light athwart their 
path and followed its magic gleam. 
As learned astronomers they studied 
the heavenly bodies in the glorious 
skies of the Orient; as “wise men” 
they looked beyond and visioned the 
special revelation of “the Father of 
lights.” They saw farther than the 
astrologers and the fire-worshipers 
of the East; they sought to know not 
gods material, be they even the sun, 
moon, or stars, but the God infinite 
Who created them. And a special 
star met their gaze. Wisely they fol- 
lowed its guidance into the realm of 
still higher revelation, as it led to 


the special “Light of the world” then 


ascending at Bethlehem. Call them 
dreamers, visionaries if you will, or 
just plain men of simple faith, they 
have led on in the paths of progress 
and peace down the centuries since. 

Christ’s love imparts a holy enthu- 
siasm which drives forward into 
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The star-lit path leads to the 
Star of Bethlehem, and thence 
by special revelation into the 
solution of all the world’s prob- 
lems and the attainment of 
life’s highest goals. The idealist 
finds in the Babe of Bethlehem 
and the Carpenter of Nazareth 
the embodiment of all that is 
best in childhood and manhood. 
In Him is found the fullest sat- 
-isfaction for the seekers after 
the beautiful, the true and the 
good. From Him comes wisdom 
to the puzzled, faith to the 
doubting, grace to the suffering 
and needy, strength to the 
weak and disheartened, and 
salvation to the lost. 


missions that bless humanity and 
transform the world that is into the 
better world to be. He leads along 
what John Oxenham refers to as 

“The Great Highway : 
That climbs through darkness up to 

light, 
Through night 
To .day” 


THE FORWARD LOOK 


Tue flying fortress is well named 
for its “flying” ability and for its 
“fortress” qualities of protective 
armament and well-placed guns, but 
it is especially famous for its ac- 
curate bombsight. It is not satisfied 
to overcome immediate attack; it is 
on a far-flung crusade against the 
entrenched enemy. Like a mighty 
eagle, which is the emblem it car- 
ries and portrays, it pierces space 
with keenest vision and deals swift 
destruction from the skies. Even so 
with any far-flung venture, success 
can follow only where there is ac- 
curacy in the distant bombsight. 

The mechanical eye is useless 
without the trained vision of the 
pilot and the bombardier; the lat- 
ter are dependent upon the mental 
prowess of the charting navigator, 
and all succeed because of the far- 
sightedness of the inventor with his 
engineers and workmen in the fac- 
tory. Forward-looking men of genius 
and action blaze the way of progress 
in every line of effort. All advances 
are made by men of imagination and 
those who help make their dreams 
come true. 


As we enter the untried paths of 
the opening year, the idealist stands 
at the gate and bids us philosophize 
as to the future. Dream your dreams 
of what should be, build your air- 
castles of a better world in the offing, 
and spread your gospel of peace and 
good will. But the realist stands in 
the path and reminds us that we are 
walking a hard and dangerous way. 
Each step must be guided by experi- 
ence, he cautiously reminds us, and 
tells of the pitfalls of the past. He 
points to the jungles to be untangled 
or cut through in every area of life, 
the mountains of difficulty to be sur- 
mounted, the valleys of indifference 
to be crossed, the chasms of selfish- 
ness and separatism to be bridged. 
Do not become a martyr to an im- 
possible task or hopeless cause. 

But the idealist will not down. He 
points to New Guinea’s wilds, 
Alaska’s forbidding terrain, inter- 
American jungles, and argues that 
they prove new paths can be made 
in spite of all difficulties. They re- 
mind us that better roads can be 
built in every sphere of endeavor. 
He points to the factories, converted 
steel mills and automobile plants, 
and to all instruments of production 
throughout this and other lands, and 
reminds us that nothing material 
seems impossible to man in this mod- 
ern world. He points to educational 
advancement, moral reform, hu- 
manitarian work, and spiritual up- 
lift and salvation beyond that of any 
preceding age, and tells us nothing 
is impossible to faith and sacrificial 
effort. 

The havoe of war, the power of 
hate and jealousy, and all innate 
passions of evil cannot stop the on- 
ward march of civilization when far- 
seeing idealists step to the front and 
say to the leaders in industry, in 
labor and agriculture, in govern- 
ment, and above all in religion, 
“Come after us and we will make 
real a better world in which to live!” 


“On the far horizon, 
Beyond our present ken, 
Signals of the future flash 
Revealingly to men 
Eager for the journey 
On widening paths that wind 
High and ever higher 
To the altitudes of mind.” 
—Littell G. McClung 


These two facing pages are pre- 
sented for meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia 
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In these days there are numerous 
groupings of people who are distin- 
guished from each other by the 
initials of the names they have been 
given. What began with govern- 
ment bureaus like AAA and CCC 
has been extended to a multiplicity 
that now bewilders even those who 
are presumed to know. It was re- 
cently reported that at one Army 
training establishment the personnel 
assembled at the railroad depot to 
meet a party of WAACS. Consider- 
able disappointment was caused 
when what arrived was a shipment 
of wax for barrack building floors. 

But one important group is pre- 
sumably not yet initialed. A request 
was reported in a daily journal for a 
title applicable to the women who 
continue domestic service in their 
homes. Judging by the favorite 
word in the letters received from 
men and women in the armed serv- 
ices, M-O-M is the triad of letters 
sought, and the uniform should be a 
housedress and kitchen apron. 


NOT TOO GOOD 

Four pages of the 1943 Year Book 
are occupied by graphs dealing with 
U.L. C. A. congregations, U. L. C. A. 
membership, U. L. C. A. debt re- 
ductions, and U. L. C. A. expen- 
ditures of money. Two of the four 
pages convey encouraging statistics 
for the year covered, which is 1941. 
The 45,000 purchasers of the Year 
Book will be happy to learn that 
congregations spent in that year 
almost nineteen and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars. The amount is a high 
fourth in a series of increases, the 
first of which was 1938, when the 
total was $16,856,906. 

Congregations’ indebtedness was 
at the same time lessened. The last 
twelve months available for auditing 
(1941) contained reductions in the 
ratio of 6.52 per cent over 1940 and 
in a total of 21.94 per cent for the 
six-year period, 1936 to 1941 inclu- 
sive. One must be cautious, how- 
ever, about sweeping conclusions as 
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to the better financial management 
of U. L. C. A. enterprises, since the 
figures exclude the year 1942. But 
since governmental priorities have 
put so low a ceiling on purchasing 
by congregations as to make even 
needed repairs a problem, one need 
not worry about such extravagances 
in construction as made the period 
1925 to 1930 an all-time headaching 
high. But devotees of “paying off 
the mortgage” can still be active. 
The sum of U. L. C. A. mortgages is 
still $17,543,372. (The total of prop- 
erty valuation, if it were the surety 
for that amount of indebtedness, 
would make a creditor feel safe: it 
is placed at $158,815,788 by the last 
examination of parochial statistics. 

The graphs representing congre- 
gations, in relation to gains in com- 
muning membership, are less en- 
couraging. The net growth during 
1941 was only 7,224 persons. These 
are the result of the activities of 
4,046 congregations. In terms of 
percentage, it is an increase of 
eighty-eight hundredths of one per 
cent. It is less than an average of 
two for each church. The fear of 
having failed grows on one when it 
is observed that there has been an 
uninterrupted decline in the rate of 
growth during the years 1938, 1939, 
1940, and 1941. 

Nor can hurrahs be based on the 
reports by which baptized, con- 
firmed, and communing member- 
ships are compared. Here the graph 
(Year Book, page 48) divides into 
five-year periods the life of the U. L. 
C. A. The line representing the 
number of baptized members rises 
from the 1,000,000 figure of 1918 to 
approximately 1,700,000 in 1942. 
Confirmed members, now number- 
ing above 1,200,000, were about 
775,000 in 1918. Members who re- 
ceived the Lord’s Supper have in- 
creased to 825,000 from less than 
600,000. The gap between confirmed 
and communing members has 
alarmed many of our leaders the 
more because of failure to improve. 


THE WORLD'S ANTAGONISMS 


WE have used the term discourag- 
ing in connection with reporting 
these statistics. Perhaps startling 
more correctly describes the 
Church’s state of mind. The analyst 
of the “state of the Church” must 
not neglect an appraisal of the 
strength and skill of the Gospel’s 
opponents. In 1937 three isms were 
cited by the conference of notable 
churchmen in Holland. They were 
named secularism, materialism, and 
nationalism.’ They have affected the 
vigor of the Church as do cancerous 
growth which prey upon the powers 
of a human body. Like cancer they 
have crept in upon organic Chris- 
tianity in the transactions of busi- 
ness, in the training of youth, in the 
provisions for recreation and amuse- 
ment, in the schools and colleges; 
and finally they have weakened the 
confidence of many clergymen and 
lay leaders in the verity and power 
of the Gospel. Against such antag- 
onisms the rate of growth of the 
Church was bound to be retarded. 
Added to such opposition from with- 
in must be counted reduction of the 
birth rate and the complications of 
an industrial era. The social struc- 
ture of our day has usurped the time 
and undercut the valuation of Sun- 
day restrictions that permit public 
worship. From this source “losses 
otherwise” have become far in ex- 
cess of gains by certificate and letter 
of transfer. One is forced to con- 
clude that many thousands of those 
confirmed at Lutheran altars have 
drifted away from their Lord’s King- 
dom—into the world. Their spiritual 
status is at best unsafe. 


WHAT TO DO 


CerTAINLy the Church, first 
through its pastors and leaders, must 
realize that we are in the midst of 
great spiritual dangers. From altars 
and pulpits the signal of alarm must 
be sounded and the community of 
believers warned against their 
threatened engulfment in a sinning 
world. The indictments of the 
Church must be submitted to crit- 
ical scrutiny so that curable and in- 
curable, real and rumored accusa- 
tions can be identified. Some of the 
charges can now be cited. There may 
be no truth in them, their ill effects 
being the effects of seeming rather 
than actual forms of neglect. 

In the van of all our evangelizing 
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efforts is attention to doctrine. In 
the Lutheran Church we place great 
importance on catechetical instruc- 
tion and require familiarity with 
Luther’s Catechism for reception of 
the Lord’s Supper and participation 
in full membership in our congrega- 
tions. One views with alarm the fact 
that instruction often ends at confir- 
mation. Where such is the case, 
“losses otherwise” are explainable. 

We must see our Lord’s commis- 
sion, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel,” as an endorse- 
ment of public worship. Such wor- 
ship consists of reading portions of 
the Bible, a liturgy by which the 
congregation takes part, a sermonic 
exposition of a text taken from God’s 
Word, and hymns and prayer. We 
need to inquire into the contacts of 
public worship with the spiritual 
status of the people to whom it is 
addressed. Does it take the form that 
arrests attention, convicts of sin, and 
assures regeneration and sanctifica- 
tion? 

THe LUTHERAN does not under- 
write all nor any of the criticisms so 
widespread in our day. But that 
criticisms exist is beyond denial. 
The Church’s ministry of the Gospel 
once more must show cause for 
greater support. The slow rate of 
our growth is evident in our own 
figures. We certainly are under ob- 
ligation to decide whether our pol- 
icies of administration are adequate 
for the year 1943. If they are 


antiquated; if they neglect fields of 


ministration to which attention 
should be given; if we have lapsed 
into a formality of obedience to our 
Master’s commission, then the proc- 
esses of correction must be applied. 


SUPERLATIVE IMPUDENCE 


The Catholic Digest, a monthly 
journal published in the interest of 
the Roman Church, gave space in its 
December (1942) issue to a series of 


paragraphs dealing with South 


America as a mission field for Prot- 


estants. The opening sentence reads: © 


“South America is hastily putting 
up its immigration bars to prevent 
the entrance of hundreds of Prot- 
estant missionaries who have fled 
from Japan and the Orient.” The 
fact is that since the entry of all the 
Central and South American nations 
into the war except Argentina and 
Chile, the restriction of immigration 
and the granting of visas have be- 
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come military measures. The gov- 
ernments desire to exclude the dan- 
gers of saboteurs, spies, and enemy 
aliens. 


The Catholic Digest publishes the 


assertion: “It should be remembered 
that for many years the South 
Americans have looked upon the 
Protestant missionaries as active 
agents of ‘Yanqui’ penetration.” The 
fact is that the people over whom 
the Catholic hierarchy had political 
and economic dominance from the 
days of Cortez and Pizarro to mod- 
ern times, smarting under ecclesias- 
tical tyranny have finally risen in 
rebellions against the insatiable de- 
mands of the priests and the religious 
orders in their several governments. 

From 1800 until the uprising in 
Mexico a few years ago, “revolu- 
tions” followed each other, with the 
reactionary church’s sympathy on 
the side of the few against the many. 
In the case of Mexico, the church for 
centuries gave priority to Spanish 
demands, with the result that in 
1933 all ecclesiastics were required 
to be of Mexican birth, religious or- 
ders were suppressed, and for a 
time in several states the number of 
priests permitted to function was 
one for each 50,000 people. Nothing 
the Protestants ever thought was 
sufficient to enkindle such hatreds. 

The degree of illiteracy prevalent 
in “Latin America” has been notor- 
ious. The revelation of Holy Scrip- 
ture has been so permeated with 
church-sponsored superstitions as to 
be a burden rather than an aid. 
Ignorance, poverty, and inefficiency 
combined to make of the majorities 
under the Catholic hierarchy an in- 
articulate mass of suffering people, 
while the small group of cultured 
aristocrats became virtually atheists. 
If the work of a few Protestant mis- 
sionaries has compelled the Catholic 
Church to treat the people like hu- 
man beings instead of chattels, no 
doubt divine favor has rested upon 
them. 

But meantime Americans who are 
not Catholic, complemented, one 
hopes, by a goodly percentage of 
members of that far-flung organiza- 
tion, will resist any action of the 
American government that will to 
the slightest degree enable the Ro- 
man Catholic hierarchy’s re-estab- 
lishment of control over the nations 
of the Western Hemisphere that are 
south of the United States. 


AMERICAN CO-OPERATIVE 
CHRISTIANITY—Il 


(Continued from page 9) 


church. Our delegation of three was 
publicly. recognized and given the 
floor to report to the Federal Coun- 
cil as to the broadening relationships 
provided by the action of the U. L. 
C. A. at Louisville. 

The new officers are: President, 
Bishop Henry St. George Tucker, 
presiding bishop of the Episcopal 
Church; vice-president, Dr. J. Mc- 
Dowell Richards, president of the 
Columbia Theological Seminary, 
Decatur, Ga., Presbyterian Church 
South; treasurer, Mr. Harper Sibley, 
former president of the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce; secretary, Dr. 
Charles H. Sears, general secretary 
of the Baptist Church Extension 
Society—a re-election. 

A colorful installation service was 
held in the Episcopal Cathedral in 
Cleveland, where Bishop Tucker’s 
brother is the bishop. The new 
president served as a missionary to 
Japan for many years, a helpful 
preparation for leadership in the 
Protestant churches of America now. 

It should be noted in closing that 
the Federal Council has widely 
divergent types of Christian church 
life and thought within its member- 
ship. It subscribes to no creed ex- 
cepting the preamble of the consti- 
tution, quoted above. This reduces 
the basis of co-operation to a min- 
imum, the divinity of Christ. While 
there are always voices raised for 
“union now” without doctrinal con- 
siderations, these voices do not rep- 
resent the overwhelming majority 
in the Federal Council, and they re- 
ceive no support from any constitu- 
tional enactment. Can the Protestant 
churches of America and Canada 
work together toward any common 
ends without losing essential doc- 
trinal positions? The Federal Coun- 
cil, or the organization that succeeds 
it, seeks to give the churches the 
machinery of co-operation. It is con- 
stitutionally consultative. It has the 
strength and weaknesses inherent 
in any federation. It will be for the 
Lutheran Church to decide how best 
it ean add its influence to the sum 
total of Protestant Christianity in 
times like these. In the meantime 
the U. L. C. A. has made definite 
advances toward fuller co-operation. 
We may leave future relationships 
to the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
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“COD IS A SPIRIT” 


Attributes of Deity Taught at Jacob's Well 
John 4: 27-42. The Sunday School Lesson for January 17 


ANYONE who is reading the Gospel 
of St. John will be confronted time and 
again with what the church afterwards 
made into a basic tenet, the two na- 
tures of Christ. If there is any domi- 
nance to be given to either of the two, 
John’s Gospel probably places partic- 
ular emphasis upon the second, the 
deity of our Lord. But even where he 
most explicitly refers to that which is 
not of the earth earthy, he places his 
revelation in a setting that enables us 
to understand its purposes. 


He Knew Her Past 

Among the incidents in the ministry 
of our Lord to which His beloved dis- 
ciple gave a major amount of narration 
is one that occurred on the roadside 
between Judea and Galilee in the area 
that in Jesus’ day was Samaria. The 
location was familiar to most travelers 
through the tradition that Jacob’s well 
was there. It was in a portion of Pales- 
tine occupied by the Samaritans in our 
Lord’s day, and the most strenuously 
orthodox Jews are said to have chosen 
a route which would not go through 
that area when journeying to and from 
Judea and Galilee. Thus they escaped 
having dealings with the Samaritans. 
But Jesus, knowing of opportunities for 
declaring the will of God which would 
come to Him, took the route that would 
lead Him to this ancient site of God’s 
covenant with Jacob, now a place to 
which Samaritan women came to draw 
water. His arrival there, St. John 
specifies, was at midday. He with the 
disciples had been walking and He sat 
down to rest while they went into a 
village not far away “to buy meat.” 

While He sat there a woman of 
Samaria approached, doubtless carry- 
ing the jar which she planned to fill 
and carry back to her household. 
Jesus spoke to her. She replied. In the 
course of the conversation the attribute 
of His divinity which we title omnis- 
cience was called into service. He told 
the woman who she was. He used such 
an approach of such infinite kindness 
as would lead her to confide in Him, 
although she was startled by what she 
heard Him tell her of her past domestic 
life. In a short time she was convinced 
that He was an unusual person. And 
when He told her that the great argu- 
ment between her Samaritan connec- 
tions and the Jews would cease to have 
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any basis, she was convinced that He 
spoke with authority. She believed Him 
and went back to her village to tell 
those with whom she had the oppor- 
tunity to converse that this man sitting 
at their well bore the marks of the 
Messiah promised to them. 


Spirit and Place 

Once a very learned and widely ex- 
perienced archbishop of a Lutheran 
church in Europe remarked that Chris- 
tianity would never completely part 
with the use of pictorial symbols. He 
said, enlarging upon this remark, that 
many people never get far beyond the 
age of children in conceiving their re- 
lationships to God. Just as children 
naturally make use of objects in order 
to carry on their thinking, so adults, 
unable to conceive easily of anything 
that does not have the marks of dimen- 
sion, time, and place, create for their 
use an objective environment and 
ascribe to it peculiar sanctity. There 
was the century-old controversy in 
Palestine as to the relative holiness of 
Mount Zion and Mount Gerizim. The 
Samaritans insisted that Gerizim was 
hallowed, while the Jews stoutly per- 
sisted in locating their temple at Jeru- 
salem. Jesus taught that God does not 
dwell in temples made with hands. The 
emphasis is doubtless on the word 
dwell and refers to the common super- 
stition that the placement of an idol 
and the payment to it of tribute by 
devotees, would make the image and its 
place one in which God could be found. 


Limitations of Divine Power 

No doubt the teaching of Jesus fre- 
quently suffered by the injection into 
it of ideas of exaggerated sacredness 
which had existed amongst the Jews 
and amongst other nations as well. 
There was something very human, but 
also very pathetic, in the cherished 
idea of His kinfolk after the flesh that 
the temple at Jerusalem merited the 
adoration which seems to have been 
bestowed upon it at the time when 
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our Lord went into its courts for teach- 
ing and for worship. One is astonished 
by the long pilgrimages made over 
great distances, in order that one might 
offer his devotions at a certain place in 
a certain way by means of certain per- 
sons who constituted the Temple per- 
sonnel. One effect was, we know, the 
continuance of nationalism amongst the 
people who were the descendants of 
Abraham. It is interesting to observe 
that this ancient tribute to a certain 
spot upon the earth is now again in- 
jected into the thinking of the people 
of the world who will seek to have their 
faith recognized in the next covenant 
of peace. 


God's Presence 

Something of the same nature lies 
beneath the adoration that has been 
given to shrines, relics, medals, and 
candles. They serve to localize the 
love, mercy, and forgiveness of God. 
It can be said with truth that Jesus set 
religion free when He stated: “God is 
a Spirit: and they that worship him 
must worship him in spirit and in 
truth.” This does not abrogate the use 
of altars, sanctuaries, and churches, 
but it requires limits in one’s ideas of 
their place in our Christian life. The 
omnipresence as well as the omnis- 
cience of God are attributes which are 
entitled to proper recognition by every 
believer in our Lord Jesus Christ. A 
primary reason for the erection of 
churches and their reverent furnishing 
is the accommodation of people who 
assemble for a particular purpose; that 
is, to. join in, common prayer, praise, 
and petition. It is the common inter- 
ests of the group of believers that are 
essentially recognized when worship is 
localized in buildings which are erected 
whenever Christianity has reached the 
stage of forming congregations. But 
one need not be “in church” to pray 
effectively. 

There is no authority for the claim 
that hallowedness can be localized by 
a relic or by some artificially sanctified 
material, for the use of which the Gos- 
pel makes no provision. Relic worship 
has created many harmful superstitions 
among those of imperfect faith in our 
Lord. The effort to bring God to the 
earth by elaborate buildings and 
through elaborate ceremonies per- 
formed in them had its beginnings in 
the ideas such as were held by Samar- 
itans concerning Mt. Gerizim and by 
Jews concerning Jerusalem. 
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LIVING FOR JESUS’ SAKE 


“T HAVE been put to death on the cross with Christ; still I am living; no longer 
I, but Christ is living in me; and that life which I am now living in the flesh I 
am living by faith, the faith of the Son of God, who in love for me, gave himself 
up for me” (Galatians 2: 20, from The New Testament in Basic English. E. P. 


Dutton & Co., Inc.) 


“Ts life worth living? No, if you are merely 

Intent that it shall minister to you, 

Intent that it shall be to you a something 
Subservient to all you please to do. 

Is life worth living? Yes, a thousand times 
If self is lost in One Who claims your all, 

If His grand will absorbs your many wishes, 
If His grand heart enwraps your being small. 


“Tf other lives for His dear sake you brighten, 

If other woes you strive, for Him, to heal, 

If mysteries too deep you leave with meekness 
Until the Master shall their depths reveal, 

Then life will prove a friend to crown you richly, 
A catalog of blessings in disguise, 

A hope within, a hope expanding daily, 
A sunlit passage to a glorious prize.”—Anon. 


These verses are from a clipping sent 
to me without identification. They ex- 
press the question that is vital to the 
thinking of uncounted thousands of 
men and women. It is not confined to 
any age group, nor to any race or na- 
tion. “Is life worth living?” is the cry 
of the defeated, confused soul. Who 
has not lived through days, even in an 
otherwise happy life, when the ques- 
tion insisted on an answer? Men have 
vainly tried in many ways and by many 
philosophies and religions to make life 


-worth living. There is only one true 


answer, and that is the answer of Paul 
in our Scripture text, and this answer 
finds expression in the lines of verse 
quoted above. 


FOR ME! 
Failures in living come from begin- 


ming life from the wrong starting point. 


‘The Christian begins with the cross— 
not his own cross, but the cross of 
‘Christ. We must begin to live with a 
sense of gratitude and love to Him Who 
‘gave Himself for us. The starting point 
for Christian living is the acknowledg- 
ment that we are not our own, but are 
‘bought with a price. 

All this is true mystery. Detailed de- 
‘scriptions as to all the “whys and 
-wherefores” of the cross leave us cold 
sand certain that the whole story will 
not be told until we can hear it direct 
‘from the lips of our Saviour in heaven. 
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Jesus did something on that cross that 
makes us no longer our own but His. 
He saved our lives there, in the truest 
meaning of life. Our failure to live 
courageous Christian lives begins right 
where we fail to apply the meaning of 
the cross to ourselves. 


IN ME! 

So much of our Christian faith has 
to be expressed in somewhat vague 
terms! What does Paul mean when he 
speaks of “Christ living in me”? In one 
very real sense Paul meant what he 
said. It is spiritually true that Christ 
is in our hearts if we accept Him as 
our Saviour. He is also all about us. 
“To, I am with you alway” is a promise 
by One Who keeps His promises. 

Paul also meant that Christ rules His 
life from within. There is a great deal 
of attempted rulership from without in 
our world. Paul knew this kind of au- 
thority. He wore the chains of a pris- 
oner. He had been beaten and left for 
dead. The people of Norway and Hol- 
land and Poland and a score of con- 
quered countries know the meaning of 
rulership from without. Courage comes 
from within: the stem of the word 
means heart. Men of courage are not 
driven from without, but their master 
is within. Paul meant to say that Christ 
ruled his life. 

“What would Jesus think about this?” 
then becomes the first question to ask 


when a decision is to be made. Shall 
I continue this particular friendship? 
Shall I try to get by the easy way in 
school or at work? Shall I take my 
share of responsibility for the safety of 
my country? Shall I read this book or 
see that play? 

But how can we know what Jesus 
would think about anything? We have 
the record of His life in the Gospels. 
Through this record we can know Jesus 
as well as we can know anybody— 
know His attitudes, His interests, His 
purposes! We can know Him through 
the writings of Paul and the rest of the 
New Testament writers. And the Old 
Testament too throws light upon His 
character. It is not hard to know Him 
well enough to know His mind in re- 
gard to questions we must answer. 
Prayer will bring Him close to us. 

The problem for most of us is not 
really a question of knowing what 
Jesus would approve. It is our unwill- 
ingness to obey Him after we know His 
purpose for us. We need more than 
knowledge of Jesus in our minds. We 
need the love of Jesus in our hearts, a 
love so great that it leads us to accept 
His will for us. 


FOR HIM 


Love is the key to obedience. “If you 
love Him, why not serve Him” is a line 
of the old Negro spiritual. If you love 
Him you will serve Him. Even if you 
make mistakes in judgment and fail to 
understand His will, He will accept 
with forgiving love our earnest desire 
to please Him. 

“T can’t do it,” said the soldier to his 
buddies as they started out on a night 
of dissipation. “I have been thinking 
of mother.” His mother was in his 
heart. Love winged its way over wide 
seas and high mountain ranges and 
nested in his heart. He did not live to 
himself, but his mother lived in him. 

Such an illustration is most inade- 
quate, but it may help us to begin to 
understand something of the meaning 
of life for Jesus’ sake. The business 
man who was left in the waiting room 
of an office for a few minutes with the 
Hoffman picture of the boy Jesus on 
the wall before him, went into the fol- 
lowing interview with an entirely 
changed purpose. He had come intend- 
ing to put over a mean and crooked 
deal. He entered the office determined 
to do the right and honest thing. Tell- 
ing his pastor about it later, he said 
that he could not dodge the eyes of 
“that Boy.” 

Have you taken Christ into your 
heart to become the deciding factor in 
every life decision? 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, January 17. 
Next topic, “An Outstanding Christian, 
Kagawa.” 
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BOOK S$ 


A Theme of Large Discourse 


The Spiritual Life. By E. S. Brightman. Abingdon Cokesbury. 218 pages. $2. 
Socrates says in the Phaedrus that the true form of the soul “is ever a 


theme of large and more than mortal discourse. 


” 


There have been many 


attempts by thinkers of all ages and of various points of view to enlarge 
upon this theme and acquaint us with the good life. 

Dr. Brightman is no stranger to this sort of toil. He has given us in his 
timely book an idealist’s defense of the reality of the life of the spirit. With- 
out engaging in involved and technical elaboration of the metaphysics of his 
subject, he guides the reader through an interpretation of the essential 
thought of the great idealists from Plato and Aristotle to Kant and Hegel, 
to show that they all point in the direction of his main thesis: The ultimate 
value and the progressive character of the spiritual life. 


The reader with a philosophic back- 
ground will follow the thought more 
readily than one who is altogether un- 
acquainted with the history of thought. 
Yet the realities of the life of the spirit 
are not wholly foreign to a thoughtful 
man, and any intelligent reader should 
therefore profit by a study of Dr. 
Brightman’s premises and conclusions. 

Dr. Brightman interprets spirit as 
conscious, personal, social, divine, and 
actively and progressively free. Suc- 
cessive chapters deal with these at- 
tributes. 

Dr. Brightman construes the demo- 
cratic idea as one that necessarily in- 
cludes faith in the reality of the life of 
the Spirit. “In democracy we have a 
form of government which trusts the 
spirit in man.” For this reason, we fight 
. for the democratic idea. “We know that 
no laws, no armed force and no censor- 


Inspirational Fiction 


The Open Door. By Floyd Van 
Keuren. Harper and Brothers. 112 
pages. $1.25. 

This short novel, based on Chapter 
3: 1-9 of the Acts of the Apostles, por- 
trays the influence of the Christ in the 
world of today. The intermediary in 
this sentence is not the human Peter, 
but a life-size Crucifixion upon a 
cathedral door. Paul, a crippled pro- 
fessional beggar, rises from poverty, 
misery, and cynical condemnation of 
the world and his lot, to a life of peace, 
power and social usefulness. 

The mental turmoil coincident with 
the adopting of a new life pattern, the 
gradualness of the change, and the in- 
evitable reversals are powerfully pre- 
sented. The active aid received from 
the church, the ministry, and the sym- 
bols of Jesus’ message should be an 
inspiration to all who are troubled, ill, 
or in need of comfort. 

The continuity does not always fol- 
low smoothly from chapter to chapter. 
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ship can keep the spirit of freedom 
utterly away from the souls of men.” 
“Tyranny has many dread powers, but 
not the power to rule the spirit.” 

Dr. Brightman’s style is vigorous and 
lucid. He writes, as ail historians and 
philosophers necessarily must in these 
days, with a deep sense of the great 
significance of contemporary events. 

He endeavors to make real what for 
the idealist—and one may also say, 
what for the Christian—are the essen- 
tial values of life. This emphasis is 
needed today. 

In many places one could wish for a 
more extensive treatment of the sub- 
ject discussed, but the preacher, the 
teacher, and the reflective reader in 
general, will find Dr. Brightman’s book 
helpful and stimulating. 

LutTHER MALMBERG. 


The attempt to use scriptural quotes 
seems somewhat overdone and not as 
relevantly dynamic as is probably in- 
tended. The underlying message is pri- 
marily aimed at the ailing with little 
recognition of the need of the normal 
person. The fundamental premises, 
however, upon which the story is based 
are psychologically sound. It should be 
stimulating reading for those of little 
or slipping faith, as well as consolation 
to those who lead in the way of the 
Spirit but are unable to evidence the 
influence of their efforts. W.D. West. 


Miracle Workers 


Answering Distant Calls. By Mabel 
Erdman. Association Press. 143 pages. 
$1.50. 

This book is a fascinating collection 
of very brief sketches of eighteen great 
Christian men and women who are liv- 
ing or have lived dangerously and glo- 
riously, dedicated to their Master’s will 
and service to their fellowmen. 

Answering Distant Calls is the fourth 


of the “Creative Personalities” series. -: 


Collaborating with the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, fifteen denomina- 
tional boards nominated one or more 
of their most successful missionaries 
and the sketches are written by their 
respective board writers. 

The “Creative Personalities” series 
is primarily for young people of high 
school and college age but this volume 
should have almost unlimited use in 
our parishes. It is hard to imagine any- 
one at all interested in his fellowmen 
not finding something of inspiration 
here. This deserves thoughtful reading 
by the pastor, the missionary societies, 
and the young people’s groups. Some of 
these heroes are known to many of us 
but never too well known. 

Of particular interest to Lutherans is 
“Dr. Anna Kugler—Indian Goddess,” 
written by Margaret R. Seebach. Mrs. 
Seebach gives a vivid picture of this 
quiet, thoughtful girl, leaving behind 
the glamor of work in a large hospital 
to set sail for India. 

And there is the unforgettable story 
of Bishop -Schereschuvsky. Stricken 
with paralysis at the height of a notable 
career, he spent the last twenty years 
of his life using his brilliant brain and 
his one useful finger to translate the 
Bible into Chinese. 

We read of Frank Laubach, “The 
Miracle Man of the Moros,” living a 
life of absolute sacrifice. By much hard 
work and a stroke of genius he found 
the key that enabled the illiterate Moro 
adult to learn to read in a compara- 
tively few hours, thereby bringing light 
into one of the dark places of the earth. 

No collection such as this would be 
complete without Dr. Ida Scudder. The 
glorious Dr. Scudder whose greatest 
honor, topping all her. governmental 
decorations, was to receive a letter ad- 
dressed simply, “Dr. Ida, India,” and 
that in India’s land of 380,000,000 people. 

Every one of the eighteen chapters 
tells a story of rare achievement and 
victorious living. This is a real “high 
spot” in missionary literature. 

Marcaret 8. Leso. 


Tarbell for the Teacher 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide. By Martha 
Tarbell, Revell. 416 pages. $2. 

Famous among guidebooks for teach- 
ers of the International Sunday School 
lessons (Augsburg) is the annual vol- 
ume by Dr. Tarbell. There are about 
eight pages on each week’s lesson, with 
application for young people and adults, 
intermediates and seniors. 

Particularly helpful are the vivid 


illustrations. The material is presented - 


concretely and with simplicity. There 
are practical suggestions on teaching 
methods, as well as background infor- 
mation on Oriental life. 
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Pay Rather Than Pensions 


By GEORGE L. RINKLIFF, 
Treasurer, Synod of Ohio 


Is any pension system—even a pen- 
sion system extravagantly lavish in 
what it dispenses—the cure for the un- 
derpayment of pastors? 

It seems to me that no matter how 
much the United Lutheran Church 
were able to pay in pensions to its re- 
tired and disabled ministers—no mat- 
ter what contrivances were incor- 
porated in any contributory pension 


system—all that could be no more than’ 


an ineffectual attempt at whitewashing 
the’ injustice of seeking and receiving 
the services of a pastor, while impos- 
ing upon him and his family conditions 
that amount to deprivation. 

It is true that in some cases some- 
thing might be done that could be in- 
vested with the trappings of belated 
justice; but is such simulation the best 
we can do as a church? 

The issue really is: Shall a pastor 
engaged in work to which he has been 
called be adequately supported in mat- 
ters related to the physical and mental 
wellbeing of himself and his family, 
and relating, too, to the physical facil- 
ities he needs for doing his work well? 


Whose Is the Responsibility? 


It seems quite clear that the answer 
can be given only by those respon- 
sible for the calling of a pastor. Who 
are they? In some cases they are the 
congregation alone, while in other cases 
they may include the congregation, and 
some board or committee of a synod, 
or the Board of American Missions. 
Where the Board of American Missions 
is concerned, it seems fair to concede 
realistic good will in the matter of 
salaries; and much the same can be 
said for the synodical boards and com- 
mittees. The problem seems involved 
almost exclusively with congregations. 

And so far as congregations are con- 
cerned, are we inclined, Pilate-like, 


ceremoniously to wash our hands, con-° 


ceding that injustice has been done, 
but that the blame rests upon others? 

As we go in the direction of trying 
to dispose of the issue by way of the 
congregation, we find ourselves facing 
other questions. First of all, how can 
‘the United Lutheran Church require 
congregations to support their pastors 
better? It will probably be conceded 
that there is no definite authority—and 
at best only the most tenuous implied 
authority—on the part of the whole 
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church to deal with the situation in a 
practical manner. 


The U. L. C. A. Authority 


We may as well abandon any idea 
that it could be feasible for the United 
Lutheran Church to do more in the 
matter than to state principles and 
counsel their adoption. The authority 
to discipline congregations rests with 
the synods; and it may well be that 
when a serious wrong is found, the 
righting of that wrong should be in the 
hands of whoever holds the power of 
discipline in reserve and readiness. 

It seems to me, too, that to pass over 
the synods in this matter suggests an 
implication—that the synods either 
have broken down or have never grown 
up. Neither situation could be toler- 
able, if the church as a whole is to 
prosper. If either situation exists, we 
run the risk of aggravating it, when 
we appeal to the United Lutheran 
Church to adopt any procedure that 
attempts to relieve synods of any re- 
sults of ineffectiveness. 

In justice to the synods it might be 
stated that seldom has a synod even 
approached any detail of the relation- 
ship between pastors and their congre- 
gations, without one big stumbling- 
block being rolled to the middle of the 
floor to obstruct any effort to make 
congregations more amenable to the 
instructions of the synod. That stum- 
blingblock is the proposition that the 
Lutheran Church is congregational in 
polity. Theoretically, the last word 
rests with the congregation. And one 
might be surprised, sometimes, at the 
identities of some of the sturdiest sup- 
porters of that proposition. They are 
underpaid pastors, challenging any 
synodical invasion of their parishes. 

We apply that theory of polity in the 
matter of the support of a pastor by a 
congregation. But we do not apply it 
in all matters. We would not apply it, 
for example, were a congregation to 
renounce the doctrinal basis of the 
United Lutheran Church. Such a con- 
gregation would be considered to have 
severed its fellowship with the synod. 
That doctrinal basis, we believe, is 
grounded nowhere else but in revela- 
tion; and to renounce it, we also be- 
lieve, is to break with our common un- 
derstanding and interpretation of rev- 
elation. 

But revelation also includes some- 
thing concerning the support of him 
that teacheth by him that is taught in 
the Word. Can we be content with 
anything less than common under- 
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standing and interpretation there, too? 

Certainly synods have not exhausted 
their resources in dealing .with this 
matter of the underpaid pastor. Would 
not the United Lutheran Church be 
justified in taking the position that 
until all possible, adequate and prac- 
tical remedies nearer at hand were 
really tried, the church as a whole 
could not be expected to take more 
than counseling action upon the dif- 
ficulty? Has not the Board of Adjudica- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church 
again and again ruled, without disap- 
proval by the whole Church, against 
any attempt at remedy by the United 
Lutheran Church, until all other avail- 
able remedies have been tried? 

Certainly, also, we should not be so 
complaisant about the plight of the un- 
derpaid pastor as to conclude that 
about all that may be necessary is to 
turn him over to the Board of Minis- 
terial Pensions and Relief, once his 
health is gone, or he has reached the 
age of sixty-five years. 


The Church Room 


By CATHARINE ROESSEL 


[Written in commemoration of the 
Sunday school room where I met my 
best friend and most valuable teacher, 
Mr. Charles Davies. ] 


Among the beautiful pictures 

That hang on memory’s wall, 

Is one of a dim-lit church room, 

That seems the best of all— 

Not for the worn oak floor, 

Scarred by many feet; 

Not for those old, old church pews, 

On which we had to sit; 

Not for the altar or windows, 

That made it sacred there; 

Not for the balcony classrooms, 

The lesson, or the prayer. 

But I remember that church room 
small, 

Because ’twas there I met 

A teacher—today a friend— 

The best friend a girl could get. 


I thank Thee, God, for taking me there, 
Into that old church room, 

Into that place with the sacred air 
That I carried with me home. 


I thank Thee, God, for the friend I 
found 

Hid among children and seers. 

He is the one who taught me— 

Whom I love through all these years. 
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Good News from the 
Baltimore Motherhouse 


WHEN the new pipe organ was in- 
stalled in the Baltimore Motherhouse 
Chapel in 1939, the hope was expressed 
that later chimes might be added. This 
hope has now been realized. Wednes- 
day evening, December 2, 1942, in a 
beautiful and impressive service the 
chimes were formally dedicated to the 
glory of God and in loving memory of 
Mrs. Nanette Rudhart, presented by 
her daughters, Miss Augusta Rudhart 
and Mrs. Emma R. Binnix, members of 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The sermon was 
preached by Prof.-Harry F. Baughman, 
D.D., former pastor of Trinity Church, 
Germantown, and now of Gettysburg 
Seminary faculty. Sister Georgia 
Bushman, parish deaconess of Trinity 
Church, who was also present, fur- 
nished the flowers for the altar in lov- 
ing memory of her parents and sister. 
Mrs. Edmund Funck, also of Trinity 
Church, accompanied the ladies who 
presented the chimes, thus bringing the 
Motherhouse and Trinity Church into 
very close relationship. 

The guest organist was John H. 
Eltermann, well-known organist and 
choir director. A basket of beautiful 
flowers was placed in the chancel in 
honor of Sister Georgia by members of 
her family in Baltimore. A new Bible 
was set apart for use on the lectern, 
the gift of Sister Edna Schmid in lov- 
ing memory of a friend, Mrs. Rigmor 
Keiding, formerly of Milwaukee. There 
was a splendid attendance and all were 
delighted with the fine service. 


"Gable Lodge" 


One of the large cottages on the 
Motherhouse grounds which had been 
vacant for a year, was opened Novem- 
ber 7 as a rooming home for young 
women, preferably Lutheran. Since so 
many young women from various parts 
of the country are constantly coming to 
Baltimore for defense work and other 
employment, there has been great dif- 
ficulty in finding rooms for them. Ar- 
rangements have been made for at least 
ten or twelve young women to occupy 
the house, and one of the Sisters has 
been assigned as housemother. Most of 
the rooms are occupied, and the young 
women are very happy in their new 
home surroundings. It is not the pur- 
pose of the Motherhouse to make 
money out of this project, but it will be 
at least self-supporting, and in this way 
the Motherhouse is able to do a splen- 
did service. The house is known as 
“Gable Lodge.” 


The Rev. Dr. John E. Graefe, former 
missionary and teacher in India and 
more recently supply professor at Get- 
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tysburg Theological Seminary, has been 


added to the teaching staff of the Bal-° 


timore Training School this year for the 
course of Christian Doctrine. : 

Sister Dorothy Goff, who received 
her Master’s degree from New York 
University last June, is now teaching 
Christian Education, Catechetics and 
Diaconics, and is supervising the week- 
day church school on Thursday after- 
noon each week. 

The newly elected members to the 
Board of Deaconess Work are: J. F. 
Fedders, D.D., Howard R. Gold, D.D., 
the Rev. William H. Cooper, Prof. 
Henry C. Deininger, Ph.D., and Mr. 
Harry J. Landbeck. 

Wittiam A. Wank, Exec. Sec’y. 


A Diamond Jubilee 


Tue seventy-fifth anniversary of St. 
John’s Church, Sacramento, Calif., was 
observed with special services during 
the week beginning November 29. In 
the morning the Rev. Henry W. Opper- 
man, pastor of the congregation since 
1936, preached the sermon. In the eve- 
ning the guest speakers were Major 
Frank M. Brown of the United States 
Army and Dr. C. F. Oehler, who was 
pastor of the congregation for forty- 
five years. He gave some of the high- 
lights of the congregation’s history. The 
evening of December 1 a reception was 
held, and the following Sunday a Com- 
munion Service closed the celebration. 

The history of St. John’s congrega- 
tion has been one of progress and loss. 
Beginning with the original twenty- 
three members, the Rev. Matthias 
Goethe labored faithfully and well. In 
1877 Dr. Carl Taubner became pastor 
and served until 1888. The Rev. Adolph 
Jatho served the congregation for the 
next two years, and Dr. Oehler suc- 
ceeded him in 1890. 

He found the congregation at a low 
ebb financially and numerically, but 
with youthful vigor and persistence set 
himself to the task of rebuilding the 
work started by a faithful people. 
Shortly after the turn of the century 
all debts had been paid and a building 
fund was established. The present 
church and parsonage were erected in 
1912 at a cost of $129,000. 

During Pastor Opperman’s ministry 
the congregation has continued to 
progress, each year witnessing in- 
creased attendances, membership, giv- 
ing, and activities. At the present time 
St. John’s has over 300 communicant 
members and 425 confirmed members; 
also active auxiliary organizations for 
the men, women, youth, and children 
of the church. Recently a Lutheran 
Service Men’s Center and recreation 
room were furnished in this church. 


Triple Anniversary in 
Harrisburg 


Memorial Church, Harrisburg, Pa., 
celebrated a triple anniversary No- 
vember 29: the diamond jubilee of the 
Sunday school, the seventieth anniver- 
sary of the congregation, and the for- 
tieth anniversary of Mr. Ellsworth G. 
Hoover as superintendent of the Sun- 
day school. The anniversary sermon 
was preached by Prof. Harry F. Baugh- 
man, D.D., of Gettysburg Seminary, a 
friend of Superintendent Hoover and 
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of the pastor since 1905, Dr. Lewis C. 
Manges. An offering for the Tressler 
Orphans’ Home at Loysville, Pa., was 
taken to mark its seventy-fifth anni- 
versary. 

November 24, 1867, a group of men 
and women from Zion Lutheran Church 
gathered children in the little school- 
house that stood at the corner of Wal- 
nut Street near Eighteenth and or- 
ganized a Sunday school. The rapid 
growth of the school and the develop- 
ment of the district of the city in which 
it was located led to the purchase of 
ground at Fifteenth and Shoop Streets, 
and a chapel was erected there in 1868. 
The school continued to grow rapidly, 
so that in February 1872 a mission con- 
gregation was organized and the Rev. 
Solomon Dasher was called as pastor. 
About 1890 the congregation had out- 
grown its chapel quarters and built a 
new church on the chapel site. This was 
dedicated in 1892. 

In 1902 Mr. Hoover was elected 
superintendent, and has served in that 
position until today. He became the 
leader, and for some time the lone 
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leader, in an effort to put Memorial 
Church among the first congregations 
of the synod. He led the school to take 
a special interest in the Loysville Or- 
phans’ Home and the mission opera- 
tions of the Church at large, and has 
lived to see the day when Memorial 
Church has found her place at the top 
of the list in per capita giving to the 
benevolence work of the Church. 

To Mr. Hoover, also, credit is due 
for the large number of young men 
from the congregation who have en- 
tered the ministry as pastors and mis- 
sionaries, he having aided them in their 
years of preparation for their calling. 
They are: Frank Heilman, W. C. Ney, 
W. H. Hetrick, Robert J. Wolf; George 
W. Schillinger, Paul Loudenslager, Wil- 
bur Drawbaugh, Paul Clouser, Wilbur 
Eshenour, Spencer Aungst, Harry S. 
Bowman, Cleon Prowell, George Har- 
kins, and Musser D. White. 

Besides these, two young women 
have gone into the field of our foreign 
mission work: Mrs. Esther Yeager 
Schillinger and Mrs. Janet Moyer Shut- 
ters. Messrs. Paul Whitmoyer in the 
seminary and Robert Kuhn and George 
Weirick in Gettysburg College are pre- 
paring for this great work. 

Dr. Manges took charge of the con- 
gregation May 1, 1905. In 1913 an annex 
was built to the Sunday school; the 
parsonage was built; and in June 1924 
Memorial Church merged with Holy 
Communion. In March 1928 the pres- 
ent beautiful church was erected. 
Memorial has never failed to pay her 
full apportionment to the benevolences 
of the synod and through special offer- 


ings has supported a home missionary 


and a foreign missionary and has es- 
tablished a pastor’s pension fund. 


Churches Rededicated 


A MILESTONE in the progress of a con- 
gregation was reached November 29 in 
St. John’s Church, Lancaster, when a 
service of rededication was held in this 
mid-city congregation of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, served for the 
past twenty-three years by Dr. J. H. 
Musselman. : ae 

Two services marked the occasion. 
At both of these, outstanding church- 
men were guest preachers. The Rev. 
Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president of 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary, was 
the speaker at the morning service. 
The Rev. Dr. Henry H. Bagger, pastor 
of Holy. Trinity Church in Lancaster, 
spoke at the evening service. 

The renovations made were exten- 
sive. A beautiful Caen stone altar 
and Gorham altar set were placed as a 
memorial by Mrs. Nancy Keiper Long 
in memory of her parents, Henry 
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Brinzer Keiper and Lucy Nunemaker 
Keiper. Through the generosity of Mrs. 
Long, the church auditorium was com- 
pletely refinished and the church 
painted within and without. 

A Christian flag was presented by 
Miss Grace Foster in memory of her 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jordan Ricker- 
son Foster. The pulpit antependium, 
lectern book markers, and the receiv- 
ing basin for the offering plates were 
gifts of classes in the Sunday school. 
A bulletin board was placed in front of 
the church by the Sunday school. 

Two other significant gifts were 
made—a pulpit gown, presented by the 
members of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
and a sufficient number of copies of 
the Common Service Book to equip 
both the choir and congregation. 

Commendation is due Pastor Mus- 
selman, who has served the ministry 
for forty years, and his congregation 
for this truly progressive move. 


Hope Church, Reading, Pa., held a 
rededication service December 6 after 
the completion of extensive improve- 
ments. This program began in 1934 
with the installation of a modern heat- 
ing system. In 1940 a new Moller pipe 
organ was installed, and the choir was 
transferred from the rear balcony to 
the northeast corner of the nave. The 
church was reroofed and a new lighting 
system installed. Recent improvements 
included redecoration of the interior of 
the church. Pastor Horace S. Mann 
preached on “Our Place of Worship.” 

Hope Church was erected in 1905 at 
a cost of $33,000 and was entirely clear 
of debt by 1929. The improvements and 
renovations of the last eight years have 
been very necessary to restore the 
building to first-class condition and to 
create the proper devotional atmos- 
phere for worship. 


Active for Four Decades 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Incarnation Church, 
Dr: Harold S. Miller pastor, celebrated 
the fortieth anniversary of Walter H. 
Bock as the superintendent of the 
church school on December 6. Mr. 
Bock, a charter member of the church 
and of the church council, has been the 
only superintendent of the church 
school. 

At the morning service four of the 
six original deacons of forty years ago 
sat in the front pew and after the serv- 
ice greeted an overflow congregation 
at the door with the pastor. In the af- 
ternoon a reception in honor of Mr. 
Bock and his wife was held in the par- 
ish house and Mr. Bock was presented 
with an R. C. A. Victor radio and a 
check. The presentation was made by 
two ladies who were the first two 
pupils of the school back in 1901. 


Only Christian Ceaching 
can win the Peace! 


Sure Victory. Our whole nation 


is intent upon producing the arms for 
Victory. Christians must be willing to 
sweat and toil and sacrifice to produce 
the spiritual defenses necessary to 
achieve the only lasting Victory ...a 
Christian Peace! Said an eminent 
churchman, “‘Great military force can 
only be conquered by a great spiritual 
force directed and given over to God.”’ 
Christian teaching points the way. 
Your church performs its best patriotic 
duty when it fulfils its Christian mission 
by providing Spiritual Defense. Your 
part can be best accomplished by 
united action: Keep your particular 
group’s strength at peak by cooperat- 
ing with your official church publishing 
house. Give your efforts the benefit of 
its specialized teaching materials. With 
God’s help, the Victory will be ours. 


This is a cooperative message from 
THIRTY OFFICIAL CHURCH PUBLISHING HOUSES 


in the interest of all-out Christian Teaching 


YOUR 


PUBLISHING 
HOUSE 
NEEDS YOU 


The following catalogs and bulletins 
are available— 
CATALOGS 
Home Catalog 
Supply Catalog No. 74* 
Holiday Catalog No. 77 
BULLETINS 
Sunday School Literature 
Children of the Church Series 
Christian Youth Series 
Lutheran Leadership Series. 
* For pastors and Sunday school superin- 
tendents. 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street Philadelphia 
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Corp1at hospitality on the part of 
pastor and people marked the ninth 
annual Fall Conference of the synod 
held at Park Hills Church, Covington, 
Ky., November 10 and 11, the Rev. 
Lorin L. Spenny pastor. 

“Christian Life is a Privilege’ was 
the theme of the meeting, and the fol- 
lowing men spoke to this challenge: the 
Rev. Edwin J. Detmer, Nashville, who 
gave the opening sermon on the sub- 
ject, “Christ’s Place in This Chaotic 
World”; the Rev. Edward J. Hummon, 
Louisville, who delivered the Luther 
birthday address on the subject, 
“Ready, Resolute, Righteous”; the Rev. 
Howard Wessling, Paducah, who spoke 
on “Interpreting Peace Aims to Church 
People,” at the closing banquet. 

Other features of the thought-pro- 
voking meeting were forum discussions 
on, “Problems of Stewardship in 1942” 
and “The Church and Selective Serv- 
ice,’ led by Pastors H. M. Hauter, 
Florence, Ky.; A. Vernon Hess and 
Roger G. Imhoff, both of Louisville; 
and Victor D. Derrick, Memphis, Tenn. 

Pastor Ivan Heft of Louisville was 
his usual self in presenting an enlight- 
ening and most intriguing paper deal- 
ing with the Muhlenberg family. 

Vesper speakers, in addition to Chap- 
lan Hummon, were Pastors Olan 
Aughbaugh, Melbourne, Ky., and 
Charles L. Strubel, Auburndale, Ky. 
A forceful presentation of the work of 
the Parish and Church School Board 
was delivered by Pastor Jesse Stom- 
berger, Jeffersontown, Ky. 

Dr. Ira R. Ladd of Louisville, pres- 
ident of the synod, conducted the busi- 
ness meetings, reported the Louisville 
convention, and spoke at the closing 
banquet. The writer was toastmaster. 
Visitors included two students from 
Hamma Divinity School and Pastor 
Danford of Bellevue, Ky. 


Louisville Convention Committee 

Speaking of the Louisville Commit- 
tee, headed by Dr. J. Earl Spaid, it was 
a pleasure to hear the final report, in- 
dicating that the local committee closed 
its books with all bills paid and about 
$1,200 in the treasurer’s till! It was 
voted to distribute half of the balance 
to the synod and the Louisville Men’s 
League, which groups had so excel- 
lently supported the convention, and 
the remainder to 1943 Lutheran World 
Action! 


Anniversaries 


President I. R. Ladd, D.D., led Trin- 
ity congregation in its fiftieth anniver- 
sary program on Sunday, November 1. 
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By Roger G. IMHoFF 


The church which was born “full 
grown,” due to sufficient sponsorship 
by ten men half a century ago, heard 
the anniversary sermon preached by 
one of her illustrious sons, I. W. Ger- 
nert, D.D., Nashville. Other sons of the 
congregation include Pastor Lewis 
Speaker, D.D., Columbus, Ohio, and 
Hamma student Herman Andres. 

Dr. Ladd has served Trinity for two 
decades. Former pastors were: John 
A. M. Ziegler, Huntington Park, Calif.; 
E. G. Howard, D.D., Springfield, Ohio; 
W. C. Dunlap, Tyrone, Pa.; and three 
men now deceased, C. U. Larrick, J. O. 
Duncan, and A. C. Miller. 


Calvary Church, Louisville, cele- 
brated her silver anniversary during 
the four-day period, November 8-11. 
Pastor Clayton A. Robertson, D.D., 
former president of the synod, has 
served half of the twenty-five years 
Calvary Church has been in existence. 

Calvary is famous for being a con- 
gregation which “built a church in a 
day” when a frame chapel was erected 
by Lutheran laymen and pastors of the 
city July 4, 1919. The congregation be- 
gan “in a carpenter shop” in the High- 
land section in 1916, and the beautiful 
$90,000 edifice was erected in 1928. 

Main speaker for the anniversary 
service, November 11, was Dr. John 
B. Gardner, Latrobe, Pa., a son of Fen- 
ner Memorial Church, Louisville, who 


as missionary superintendent of the old 
Olive Branch Synod, helped organize 
the congregation in 1917. 

Pastors serving the congregation in 
addition to Dr. Robertson include: 
J. Clarence Waltz, A. M. Sappenfield, 
William E. Watts, and Carl G. Aue. 

The next synod meeting will be held 
in May 1943 at Paducah. Louisville 
Lutherans met in annual Reformation 
Service at Calvary Church with Pas- 
tor Edward Hummon of Memorial as 
speaker. . . . Fenner Memorial, Louis- 
ville, rededicated the nave and ded- 
icated five new memorials Sunday eve- 
ning, November 15, with President 
Ladd as speaker. . . . The Louisville 
Lutheran Chorus presented Pastor 
Vernon Hess and his wife with a beau- 
tiful lamp in appreciation of Pastor 
Hess’ directorship of the chorus this 
past year... . After twelve years of 
distinguished service at First Church, 
Louisville, Pastor H. C. Lindsay re- 
signed recently to accept the call ex- 
tended him by Grace Church, Phoenix, 
Ariz. The Lindsays left with the sin- 
cere best wishes of all in Louisville 
who knew them... . St. Mark’s Church, 
Auburndale, is now debt free after 
matching a gift by the synodical Mis- 
sion Board amounting to $250, thus en- 
abling the congregation to pay off its 
last $500 debt. . . . New officers of the 
Louisville Lutheran Ministerial Asso- 
ciation are J. Earl Spaid, D.D., pres- 
ident, and Pastor A. Vernon Hess, 
SECreLaly- ans eas New president of the 
synodical Women’s Missionary Society 
is Mrs. Lawrence Speckman, Louisville. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION RECEIVES ATTENTION 
Pastors at Home and “Abroad” Heard From 


Grace Church, Youngstown, Ohio, is 
now engaged in an effort to liquidate 
the $20,000 debt. J. L. Miller, D.D., is 
pastor. Miss Esther Tappert, formerly 
of China, now an instructor at Thiel 
College, was speaker at the Thank 
Offering Service, November 22. The 
Union Reformation Service sponsored 
by the Lutherans of the Mahoning Val- 
ley had an attendance of 3,000; Dr. 
Ralph H. Long gave the address, “Faith 
Marching On.” Worship was led by a 
chorus of 200 children directed by the 
Rev. Paul Adams. 


November 4 the House of Prayer Lu- 
theran Church, Aliquippa, the Rev. 
Harman F. Miller pastor, celebrated its 
sixty-seventh anniversary, with the 
Rev. E. Victor Roland, pastor of the 
Freedom Parish, as the speaker. Gor- 
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ham brass offering plates and vases 
were presented by the Adult Bible 
Class, and by Mr. and Mrs. R. F. Mor- 
ton in memory of Mr. Frank Morton, 
Sr. This congregation is now raising a 
cash fund to liquidate the indebtedness. 


At Irwin four Lutheran congrega- 
tions united November 15 in a Muhlen- 
berg Bicentennial Service held in Im- 
manuel Church, with William A. Logan, 
D.D., Turtle Creek, speaking on “Chris- 
tianity’s Lost Chord.” Participating 
were Immanuel Church, C. E. Holmer 
pastor; the churches of the Adamsburg 
Parish, N. G. Fattman pastor; Holy 
Trinity, Irwin, Paul Putra pastor; Holy 
Trinity, Paul N. Schnur pastor. 


Pastor Albert W. Speck reports from 
the West Sunbury Parish, West Con- 
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ference, a new plan of conducting the 
every member visitation, a plan de- 
signed to accommodate the visitation to 
circumstances resulting from gas ra- 


' tioning in a rural community. Group 


meetings are being held throughout the 
parish at which the financial picture 


of the congregation is presented, the 


covenant cards and explanatory lit- 
erature given, together with an en- 
velope, stamped and addressed, directed 
to the financial secretary. Should a 
home not be represented, literature is 
mailed. This parish has a wide rural 
coverage which calls for much mileage 
in a normal visitation. 


Also from Butler County comes plan- 
ning by the English Church, Zelienople, 
the Rev. Philip W. Seiberling pastor, 
for the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary. Instead of usual 
concentration of services, four high 
spots will be observed, with emphasis 
on spirituality and need and ways of 
developing leadership. The first of these 
services will be January 21, when the 
president of synod will be speaker on 
the anniversary of organization of the 
congregation. 


Harvest Home 

The congregation at Conneaut, Ohio, 
sent their gifts to the Erie Lutheran 
Home for the Aged. 

The Hempfield Parish, the Rev. 
Arthur H. Blank pastor, serit from the 
two congregations of the parish 200 
quarts of fruit to Bethesda Home. This 
congregation celebrated the fortieth 
anniversary of the joining of St. Mark’s 
and Zion as a parish by holding a joint 
Communion Service. There were also 
a special service and reception honor- 
ing three golden wedding anniversaries 
and six silver anniversaries in Zion 
Church. 

The Harrison City-Boquet Parish, 
the Rev. William E. Bauer pastor, sent 
two hundred fifty-five jars of canned 
fruits to the Zelienople Orphans’ Home. 

The Delmont Parish held a canning 

bee which sent sixty quarts of vege- 
table soup and ninety-six quarts of 
applebutter along with other donations 
to the Old People’s Home and the Or- 
phans’ Home at Zelienople. é 
_A sample of generous Harvest Home 
giving was the shipment from Memo- 
rial Church, North Side, Pittsburgh, 
the Rey. W. L. Winner pastor, to the 
Zelienople Orphans’ Home. Naming 
only larger items we find 191 boxes of 
cereals, 428 pounds of flour, 48 boxes of 
pancake flour, 46 boxes of salt, 32 
pounds of sugar, 112 jars of fruit and 
418 cans of vegetables. 


Religious Education 


Holy Trinity Church, Greenville, the 
Rey. Peter Brath pastor, reports for 
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the Greenville Weekday School of Re- 
ligious Education: 97.77 per cent of the 
children of the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades of all buildings attend ses- 
sions in the weekday school. Paid 
teachers are used. The fifth and sixth 
grades meet in Trinity parish house, 
and Pastor Brath is a member of the 
community committee. 

The Community Leadership Training 
School, of which Pastor Brath is dean, 
opened October 12. This is said to be 
the longest continuous two-semester 
school in Pennsylvania, and has been 
in operation for twenty-five years. 


Final report from the Leadership 
Training School of the Greensburg 
Conference Sunday School Association, 
held six Monday evenings at Zion 
Church, Greensburg, showed an enroll- 
ment of 165. Closing session was held 
November 30. First Church, Greens- 
burg, Samuel Boerstler, D.D., pastor, 
was host in November to three con- 
ference services, the Reformation Serv- 
ice, featured by massed choirs of 130 
voices and address by the president of 
conference, the Rev. R. C. Lauffen- 
berger, Delmont; the U. L. C. A. In- 
stitute, featuring the appearance of Mrs. 
Mabel B. Fenner in the interest of Par- 
ish Education; and the Thanksgiving 
Banquet of the Luther League of the 
Greensburg Conference, the Rev. 
Robert M. Lamparter, assistant pastor 
at Trinity, Latrobe, speaker. From the 
parish paper of the Latrobe congrega- 
tion, where John B. Gardner, D.D., is 
senior pastor, with Pastor Lamparter 
as his assistant, the hour of Sunday 
school has been changed from 9.30 
A. M. to 2.30 P. M. 


From Special Bulletins 

The mail has brought several spe- 
cial bulletins, each telling a story of an 
event in the life of a Pittsburgh Synod 
congregation or pastor. On top of the 
pile is a program of the dedication 
service of an Army Chapel September 
27, at Port of Embarkation, Charleston, 
S. C. It is forwarded by the Port Chap- 
lain, Major Alvin E. Teichart, who is 
absent from his parish, St. Matthew’s 
Church, Crafton, Pa. to serve as a 
chaplain. He is senior chaplain at this 
base. The dedication of a new Army 
Chapel is an experience that comes to 
few chaplains. Chaplain Teichart 
preached on “The Need of Religion 
in the Army.” The chapel is one of 
more than four hundred built by the 
Quartermaster Corps for the Army, and 
seats 300, with additional seating for 
57 in the balcony which also contains 
the electric organ. 


Second among our bulletins is the 
set containing programs for the forty- 
fifth anniversary of Trinity Church, 
Bridgeport, Ohio, the Rev. Chester S. 


Bird pastor, October 4-7. Included in 
the celebration was the rededication of 
the church on the evening of the fourth. 
The sermons were preached by the 
Rev. Paul W. O. Heist of Martins Ferry 
and the Rev. Simon Snyder of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. Extensive redecorating was 
done in advance of the anniversary and 
a number of items added to the fur- 
nishings, including American and 
Christian flags and an Honor Roll. A 
hot-water system had recently been 
installed in church and parsonage, new 
floors laid in the Sunday school, and a 
Kilgen pipe organ installed. 


The third anniversary program was 
from the First Church, Washington, 
Pa., and commemorated the twentieth 
anniversary of the pastorate of the 
Rev. Harry B. Ernest. Much more 
ought to be said of such an anniversary, 
but Pastor Ernest pursues his good 
work in such a quiet manner that he 
supplies few headline items. The First 
Church is one which has had a fine in- 
ternal development, a steady reduction 
of what had been one of the larger 
building debts, and a steadily growing 
influence in the staid old college town 
which centers the major religious in- 
terests around Washington and Jeffer- 
son College. 


Bethany Church, East End, the Rev. 
W. G. Leubin pastor, marked liquida- 
tion of the church’s indebtedness with 
a special service. The debt, accumulat- 
ing over a long period, finally came to 
$16,500, and in the economic collapse 
of 1933 the banks called for payment. 
By means of bonds subscribed through 
the congregation the full amount was 
covered. So well have the members re- 
sponded to the needs of the church that 
a recent gift of $4,000 has been invested 
in war bonds. 


Emmanuel, Etna, the’ Rev. W. B. 
Claney, Sr., pastor, owns three houses 
and three garages besides the church 
building. The council has recently gone 
over all these buildings, and re-ar- 
ranged the church seating to provide a 
center aisle, and refinished the pews. 
The cost of improvements was met on 
completion of the work. 


Several special programs have been 
observed from the schedule of St. 
Paul’s Church, New Castle, following 
the celebration of the ninety-fourth an- 
niversary. St. Paul’s Brotherhood 
joined with the men of St. John’s and 
Bethany churches, and with the Fin- 
nish Lutheran Church, in a union 
Brotherhood Service at St. John’s 
Church; a Reformation Service was 
held in St. Paul’s; a Thanksgiving Serv- 
ice was held in the Finnish Church. 
From these efforts it is expected to re- 
vive an all-Lutheran Laymen’s or- 
ganization of New Castle. 
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Cast P. ennsylvania Conference 


PALM CHURCH CANCELS INDEBTEDNESS 
Women’s Missionary Society in Convention 


Tue people of St. John’s Church, 
Mahanoy City, last month celebrated 
their seventy-fifth anniversary as a 
congregation. The anriiversary was 
marked by a number of interesting 
services and by a special offering for 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of Tress- 
ler Orphans’ Home. 

Among those who spoke at the serv- 
ices were the Rev. Dr. Julius F. See- 
bach, the Rev. W. F. Steck, the Hon. 
G. E. Gangloff, President Judge in 
Schuylkill County, and the pastor, the 
Rey. Lester B. Lutz. 


Muhlenberg Bicentennial Service 
About 300 Lutherans from seven Lu- 
theran churches in Pine Grove and 
vicinity gathered in the Pine Grove 
High School auditorium Sunday eve- 
ning, November 29, to join in the ob- 
servance of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the arrival in America of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, and to 
hear Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, president 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
at Gettysburg, bring a marvelous ad- 
dress on “The Life and Work of the 
Patriarch Muhlenberg.” The participat- 
ing churches and their pastors were 
St. Peter’s, the Rev. John Youse; St. 
John’s, Jacob’s, and Outwood, the Rev. 
Lester M. Utz; Hetzel’s and Brown’s, 
the Rev. Nevin Gearhart; and St. Mat- 
thew’s the Rev. M. M. Kipps. 
Thirty-seven men and women from 


the choirs of these churches formed a. 


massed choir for the occasion. 


A Bond Burning 


Great rejoicing and congratulations 
accompanied the special bond-burning 
exercises of Palm United Lutheran 
Church, Palmyra, when Dr. Stanley 
Billheimer, the beloved pastor, an- 
nounced to the congregation recently 
that the entire indebtedness on the 
church property was now canceled. 

The new church school building, one 
of the finest Lutheran educational units 
in this conference, had been completed 
in 1929 at a cost of $71,660. A real spirit 
of Christian co-operation and master- 
ful leadership marked the progress of 
this fine congregation during the de- 
pression years. This fine building will 
stand as a splendid tribute to Dr. Bill- 
heimer for his untiring efforts and 
faithful leadership as pastor at Palm 
United. 

Dr. Gould Wickey was the speaker 
on this special occasion and paid high 
tribute to Dr. Billheimer and this con- 
gregation for their splendid record. 
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By Lester M. Utz 


Pennsylvania Council of Churches 
Uses Lutheran Leadership 

At the annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Council of Churches held in 
Harrisburg in November our confer- 
ence was honored by the selection of 
several of our outstanding Lutheran 
pastors as officers. Dr. S. Winfield Her- 
man was re-elected recording secre- 
tary; C. Lester Mathias, outstanding 
Lutheran layman, will continue as 
treasurer. Other Lutheran leaders who 
will continue on the executive board 
are Dr. Ira S. Sassaman, chairman of 
Evangelism; Mrs. D. Burt Smith, chair- 
man of the Women’s Division; the Rev. 
Grayson Z. Stup, Director of Publicity. 
Conference was represented at the 
meeting by the Rev. Lester M. Utz and 
the Rev. Alton Motter, 


The Luther Leaguers of Schuylkill 
County District got off to a good start 
at their annual rally and convention 
held in November in the Lutheran 
Church at Minersville, the Rev. Ernest 
N. Bauer pastor. One hundred thirty- 
five young people met there for in- 
spiration and fellowship. The Rev. 
Lester M. Utz, newly elected pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Pine Grove, brought 
a challenging message on the theme, 
“The Victory Through Faith.” 

Winfield Gilham, Schuylkill Haven, 
was chosen president for the coming 
year. This meeting marked the com- 
pletion of the first year’s program of 
this newly formed district, which is 
part of the Harrisburg District Luther 
League of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod. The Leagues from Ashland, 
Gordon, Minersville, Schuylkill Haven, 
and Pine Grove participated. 


"A Faith for Our Times” 


The annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the East 
Pennsylvania Conference of the Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Synod was held in 
Zion Church, Lebanon, Pa. Those pres- 
ent numbered 101 registered delegates, 
forty-five visitors, and twenty-four of- 
ficers of the organization. Excellent re- 
ports were presented by the chairmen 
of the committees. 

The opening message was presented 
by Dr. M. R. Hamsher, president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, who used 
as his theme, “A Faith for Our Times.” 
He stressed the fact that the church 
must co-ordinate its forces and present 
a solid front against the forces of sin 
and wickedness rampant throughout 
the world today. 


Mrs. D. Burt Smith of Philadelphia, 
president of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, brought greetings and spoke 
briefly on “Faith in Our Missionary 
Enterprise.” 

The highlight of the evening session 
was the address by Dr. Harry F. 
Baughman, professor of homiletics at 
Gettysburg Seminary. “Men were 
called and commissioned to ‘Go and 
Tell’... that was the first great com- 
mission and its demands are just as 
insistent today.” 

The second day of the convention the 
Rev. L. W. Slifer spoke of our church 
in India. The closing session brought 
to the attention of the women the work 
that is being done in Japan and Africa. 
Miss Marion Potts and Mrs. Harry 
Heilman were the speakers. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve for the coming year: President, 
Mrs. J. E. Rudisill, Harrisburg; vice- 
president, Mrs. H. K. Singer, Allen- 
town; recording secretary, Mrs. F. C. 
Wunder, Allentown; treasurer, Mrs. 
H. L. Crist, Harrisburg; statistical sec- 
retary, Mrs. Wm. E. Swoope, Lebanon. 

The district presidents of the confer- 
ence for the year will be: Easton Dis- 
trict, Mrs. Emory Moyer, Allentown; 
Harrisburg District, Mrs. John G. Ben- 
nett, Harrisburg; Lebanon District, Mrs. 
E. N. Bauer, Minersville; Philadelphia 
District, Mrs. Walter D. Guss, Chester 
Springs. The departmental secretaries 
will be appointed by the executive 
board. L. M. Utz. 


“Our Sure Foundation” 


was the theme of the fifty-second con- 
vention of the Philadelphia Conferences 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
meeting in St. Peter’s Church, West 
Oak Lane, November 12. 

Mrs. Russell D. Snyder sounded the 
keynote of the day in the opening de- 
votions, after which the Rev. C. W. 
Rhoda welcomed the delegates and 
visitors. 

Mrs. Earl F. Stoner, vice-president, 
took over the chair in the absence of 
the president, Mrs. C. K. Lippard, 
whose youngest daughter had recently 
been laid to rest. She read Mrs. Lip- 
pard’s report, in which she especially 
urged that the 1942-1943 objective of 
the Women’s Missionary Society be 
carried out: “Deepening the spiritual 
life, increasing the missionary educa- 
tion, and forwarding the missionary 
program.” 

The reports of the officers and de- 
partment secretaries showed that there 
are sixty-five societies representing 
fifty-two churches, with 1,518 active 
and 321 associate members, contribut- 
ing for all causes $10,176.22 during the 
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lt You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 
Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


The Boss of Big 


Melodrama, on _ gangster 


Town theme, this time a farm- 
(Producers) ers’ market manager ver- 
John Litel sus racketeers with “higher 


Florence Rice 


up” connections. 


Casablanca (War.) 
Ingrid Bergman 


H. Bogart 


S. Greenstreet 
Paul Henreid 
Claude Rains 
Conrad Veidt 


Henry Aldrich, 
Editor (Par.) 


John Litel 


Jimmy Lydon 


Melodrama in African port 
city as anti-Nazi refugees 
wait for exit permits, com- 
plicated by presence of 
Gestapo agents, enigmatical 
police. Set mostly in Amer- 
ican-owned cafe. 


Slipshod in execution, with violent, 
overdone climax and situations ex- 
aggerated almost to point of the 
ludicrous. Feeble. 


Tense, exciting melodrama in inter- 
esting but unpalatable setting, with 
varied characters well interpreted 
and mounting suspense maintained 
until final scene. Good suspense fare. 

M 


Melodrama. Henry writes 
phony news story for high 
school paper, gets involved 
in arson accusation. 


Charles Smith 


Unlike popular radio series on which 
characters are based, film foregoes 
comedy for strident, exaggerated 
melodrama, with ridiculous results. 


In the Rear of the 
Enemy (Artkino; 


Soviet film 


English dialogue 


Drama. A Russian patrol 
makes way behind enemy 
lines, is marooned there, by 
supreme sacrifice engineers 


with 


dubbed in) destruction of German gun 
post. 

It Comes Up Love Comedy. Brought up by 

(Univ.) strict grandmother, girl is 


Louise Albright 
D. O’Conner 


Ian Hunter 


Gloria Jean 


“converted” to swing and 
frivolity when she goes to 
live with father in New 
York City. 


Perhaps because it is first use of 
dubbed-in English dialogue, device 
seems less effective than previous 
Soviet films in Russian. A staight- 
forward, unpretentious film which 
seems actually to happen as you 
watch. MEY; 


A good cast wasted on silly, artificial 
story set against luxurious back- 
ground and told in amateurish man- 
ner. 


The Navy Comes 
Through (RKO) 


Melodrama. Heroic exploits 
of gun crew assigned to 


Carl Esmond guard freighter carrying 
Geo. Murphy munitions to Europe. 

Pat O’Brien 

Jane Wyatt 


Opportunities for heroics come so 
constantly and are seized so suc- 
cessfully the whole begins to take 
on nature of a dream. Actual events, 
however, manage to be in them- 
selves exciting. M, Y 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 

For Family: Bambi, Fantasia, The Great Commandment, Holiday Inn, The 
Pride of the Yankees, The Spirit of Stanford, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 

For Mature Audience: Crossroads, For Me and My Gal, The Forgotten Village, 
Gentlemen Jim, Joe Smith—American, King’s Row, Ku Kan, Life Begins at 8.30, 
The Loves of Edgar Allan Poe, The Magnificent Ambersons, Moscow Strikes Back, 
The Moon and Sixpence, Mr. Kipps, Mr. V, Mrs. Miniver, My Favorite Blonde, 
My Sister Eileen, Now Voyager, The Pied Piper, Sergeant York, Talk of the Town, 
Target for Tonight, Wake Island, Wings and the Woman, The World at War. 


past year. 


An increasing interest in 


The society was honored in having 


mission study, in the use of the monthly 
programs and observance of the Week 
of Prayer, was reported. Forty-two 
churches held public Thank Offering 
services. In almost every department 
there were gains over the previous 
year. 

Among the six probationers in the 
Deaconess Motherhouse in Philadel- 
phia, there was one young woman from 
this conference. 

The Rev. William Cooper, dean of 
the Gethsemane School of Christian 
Education, was presented and outlined 
the five courses to be given this winter. 
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the synodical president, Mrs. Gordon 
Williams, present. She stressed the fact 
that in building upon our foundation 
we must remember the children. 

In the afternoon the devotions were 
led by Mrs. T. J. Love, after which the 
Rev. Francis Allen Shearer, missionary 
under the synodical _ Inner Mission 
Board, gave a thought-provoking ad- 
dress showing how broken lives are 
rebuilt and rehabilitated by the Gospel 
of Christ carried by the missionary into 
courts, prisons, houses of detention 
and correction, to hospitals and other 
institutions. 


MARION 
POR ky il Ges 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 


years of High School 

in famous ‘blue 

grass” region of Vir- 

ginia. Liberal Arts, 

Pre-library, Pre- 

ee nursing, Pre-jour- 

nalism, Pre-social Work, Education, Business 

Education, Home Economics. Music. Speech. 

Happy home and social life in atmosphere 

of Southern culture. 68th year. Rates, $475.00 

to $520.00. Catalogue and view book.—The 
President, Box K, Marion, Va. 


Gowns for Pulpit and Choir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern hang- 
ings, bookmarkers, communion linens, materials 
cut out. Catalogue and samples on request. 


417 FIFTH AVE. 


J.M. HALL, INC. “New york 


American Distributor of Stained Glass Windows 
for James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


IBS7Ms'hosevensg terse" | 943 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


2 : @ 

AYNE-SPIERS STUDIOS, inc. 

175 FIFTH AVENUE—NEW YORK 
STUDIOS: PATERSON, N. J. 

| STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


BRONZE TABLETS 
MEMORIALS IN WOOD, MARBLE, IRON, MOSAICS 
ALTAR FURNISHINGS é DESIGNS SUBMITTED 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 


HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalogue Free on Request. 


The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Altar 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 


Studio 3 3561 W. Fullerton 
hicago 
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The new pastor of the Philadelphia 
Inner Mission Society, the Rev. Carl 

Futchs, gave the convention a brief 

fine glance into this work carried on solely 

by the voluntary offerings of Philadel- 

Oj R G A | phians in the Lutheran Settlement, 
Luther Hospice, Martin Luther Neigh- 

borhood House and Haverford Center. 

A “Promotional Dinner” served in 
the parish house was attended by many 
of the younger women who could not 
be at the day sessions. Miss Kay Juram 
gave a short but vivid after-dinner talk 
on “Hands,” after which all adjourned 
to the church for the evening session. 
= The opening Vespers were con- 
choirs COWNS ducted ee Pastor Rhoda, after which 
Pulpit Miss Clara Leaman, missionary from 

Confirmation Robes, Paraments. India, told of “Laying Foundations in 

pl paamuare clu pies tata NS India.” This was followed by a com- 

needs. Catalog, samples on re- pelling address, “Rebuilding After 
ly a Pe Rik oe War,” by Dr. O. F. Nolde of the Phila- 
: delphia Seminary. 

The Rev. Bela Shetlock, president of 
the Philadelphia Conference, who was 
made a Life Member by the Confer- 
ence Society at this convention, in- 

eee ames. stalled the officers: President, Mrs. 

C. K. Lippard; vice-presidents, Mrs. 

Arthur H. Strouse Publishing Co. | Earl F. Stoner and Mrs. John C. Fisher; 
Lakeside, Ohio sxx xxrxaran recording secretary, Mrs. Wilbur 


Use Unified Mamagarila (at 
LOOSE LEAF in every department of 
System. 


Good Till January 30, 1943 


New Gift Subscriptions only 


$1.25 


To Canada, $1.50. Foreign Countries, $2.00. 


This offer is not good Your Greetings will be sent to the person 
for renewals. for whom you order the gift subscription. 


THE RATE FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS, OTHER THAN GIFTS, IS $2.00 A YEAR. 


THE LUTHERAN 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Send “The Lutheran” for one year to the following, according to your gift sub- 


scription offer. Send also the Greetings. Enclosed find $ 


(Name) 
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Zieger; statistical secretary, Mrs. G. H. 
Bechtold; German statistical secretary, 
Mrs. Paul I. Morentz; treasurer, Miss 
Elizabeth Muench. 

Miss Ruth Juram, having had to re- 
sign as Conference Promotional Sec- 
retary because of her larger work, was 
succeeded by Mrs. S. White Rhyne. 
Mrs. G. Elson Ruff succeeds Mrs. Aaron 
Willouer as Life Membership and “In 
Memoriam” Secretary. 

The offerings for the day were 
divided between Home, Inner, and For- 
eign Missions. HERMINE BENZE. 


Interesting Address 
on Missions 


Tue forty-sixth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Reading Conference of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
was held in Grace Church, Shillington, 
Pa., November 4.. The Rey. Victor A. 
Kroninger, pastor, conducted the morn- 
ing devotions and extended greetings. 
Mrs. Ira W. Klick, president, presided. 
In her report she stressed the theme, 
“A Mighty Fortress is Our God.” 

Mrs. G. Gordon Parker, a returned 
missionary from Africa, was the speaker 
at the morning session and in a gra- 
cious manner told of a “Wednesday at 
Zor-Zor” from sunrise to bedtime. Her 
many curios helped to make her ad- 
dress most interesting. Greetings were 
brought by Mrs. J. O. Henry of the 
Orphans’ Home at Topton; Mrs. John 
H. Raker and the Rev. Conrad W. 
Raker of the Good Shepherd Home at 
Allentown; Sister Esther Schenker of 
the Inner Mission Society of Reading; 
Sister Bertha Dahm of the Hospice for 
Girls in Reading; and Miss Katherine 
Berger of the Lutheran Children’s 
Bureau. 

The departmental secretaries were 
introduced by Mrs. H. H. Wanner. Mrs. 
Charles I. Kutz conducted a beautiful 
memorial service. The morning session 
closed with prayer by the Rev. Charles 
G. Hefiner. 

The afternoon devotions were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Elmer F. Wenrich. 
Samuel Trexler, D.D., president of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, gave an im- 
pressive address on South America, 
“The Land of the Future,” urging the 
Good Neighbor Policy spiritually. 

M. Edwin Thomas, D.D., administra- 
tive secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, gave an inspiring address, 
“The World’s Need and Our Respon- 
sibility.” Mrs. W. Gordon Williams, 
president of the synodical society, 
brought greetings. 

The Missionary Society of Zion 
(Spies) congregation was received into 
membership. There were 230 dele- 
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gates, visitors and pastors present. Mrs. 
Archibald C. Schenck, Mission Study 
Secretary, presented fifty awards to 
members having completed the fifty 
unit reading course during the year. 

St. John’s, Mohnton, extended an in- 
vitation for the 1943 convention. 

The Rev. Luke S. Sweitzer, president 
of the Reading Conference, installed 
the following officers: President, Mrs. 
Archibald C. Schenck; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Ira W. Klick and Mrs. William A. 
Fluck; recording secretary, Mrs. David 
U. Druckenmiller; statistical secretary, 
Mrs. William Fegley; treasurer, Mrs. 
Walter S. Wells; archivist, Mrs. Otto J. 
Specker. 

Evita H. DrucKENMILLER, Sec. 


CHURG EMBROIDERIES 


Bible Markers 
Super-Frontals 
STOLES — CHOIR GOWNS — CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


When in 
Baltimore visit 
TRINITY 
Lutheran Church 


2100 W. Baltimore St. 


Two blocks west from 
Highway No. 1 on Balti- 
more Street. Car No. 15 
from the center of the 
city direct to the church. 


P. S. Baringer, D.D., 
Pastor 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A. M. 
A Cordial Welcome to All 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you 


are invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK’S 
Ey. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’7FARRELL STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church in 
the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Dr. J. George Dorn, Pastor 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
- 3119 W. Sixth Street 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of the Wilshire district. 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock. 
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Dr. Harmon Conducts 
Devotions 


The Western District of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the English 
Nebraska Synod met November 2 and 
3 at Oshkosh, Nebr., where the Rev. 
W. Heidenreich is pastor. The meeting 
was held in conjunction with the meet- 
ing of the pastors of the Western Con- 
ference. 

Much of the time was spent in joint 
sessions. At the Communion Service 
William T. Kahse, D.D., preached the 
sermon. C. B. Harmon, D.D., beloved 
veteran of the synod, led three devo- 
tional periods. His theme was “God 
Reaching Through His Word (1) All 
the Way to Me, (2) With All My Need, 
(3) Luring Me Upward.” G. Keller 
Rubrecht, D.D., of North Platte, re- 
ported on the U. L. C. A. convention. 

Sixty were served at the fellowship 
banquet. The Rev. George Flora was 
guest speaker. He stressed the four 
E’s of the mission field: 

1. Example—of the missionary, whose 
life must be an open book. 

2. Elimination—of idols and other 
false gods. 

3. Education—in health and morals, 
which must be thorough and complete. 

4, Evangelism. 

Mrs. Laurine Anderson, president, 
presided at the meetings of the women. 
The theme was, “Who knoweth whether 
thou art come to the kingdom for such 
a time as this?” (Esther 4: 14). 

Mrs. George Flora told some of her 
experiences as a wife and mother in 
Africa. The district presented her with 
a Life Membership as a birthday gift. 

Mrs. G. Keller Rubrecht, president 
of the synodical society, presented the 
mission study books and led a round 
table discussion on the six questions 
submitted to the annual convention at 
Fremont from the general president, 
Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, through her mes- 
senger, Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt. 

Average attendance for the women 
was thirty. Twenty-five dollars in cash 
was sent to the Rev. Mr. Schlange of 
Rosevear, Canada, for the Box Work 
project. 

The following officers were installed 
for the coming year: President, Mrs. 
Laurine Anderson, Paxton; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. Kenneth Camden, Broad- 
water; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Venon 
Nolte, Broadwater. Eva TRAULSEN. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. Amanda Henning Gebert 


widow of George Gebert, D.D., died at her 
home in Tamaqua, Pa., December 19, at the age 
of eighty-one years. Together with her hus- 
band, they had served Zion Church, Tamaqua, 
for pee ee years, until his retirement in 
1938. They were united in marriage in 1891, 
the year he assumed the pastorate as a newly 
ordained minister of the Gospel. He preceded 
her in death in August 1940. 

For more than thirty years she was teacher 


“The ROCK of OUR REPUBLIC” 


Our Country's 
Strength 
Is Founded On, 
THE 
HOLY BIBLE 


A President* of the United States once 
called the Holy Bible “The Rock of Our 
Republic’ And so it is, especially today when 
men’s and women’s souls are tried by the fire 
of war. 

In every war that America has fought, since 
1848, the American Bible Society has sup- 
plied Bibles, New Testaments and portions of 
the Scriptures to men in the Armed Forces 
wherever they may be. 

This is a noble work and it MUST GO ON! 
To further this work money is needed. Re- 
member—only $1.99 will give New Testaments 
to six of our boys. 

Better still, why not buy an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement? These Agree- 
ments afford as high as 7% on money under 
a plan which has never failed to make prompt 
payments in over 100 years of the Society’s 
activities. Why not investigate this plan for 
Christian giving at once! Send for the booklet 
“A Gift That Lives?’ *President Andrew Jackson 
SEND_THE COUPON NOW 


American Bible Society, | 
Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


| (1 Please ser me, without obligation, your | 
| booklet L-23 entitled “A Gift That Lives?’ i 


LIT enclose $remu-mme to provide Testaments 
for our boys ] 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


Sunday Services {jj 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 


“To be spiritually 
minded is life and 
peace.” 
Morning Service ; 
Broadcast over 
StaaW JAS 


of a Sunday school class which, in recognition 
of her faithful services and wholesome spiritual 
influence, now bears her name. 

Outstanding in the achievements of the long 
pastorate of Dr. and Mrs. Gebert was the erec- 
tion under their leadership of the largest and 
most beautiful church edifice in that locality. 

Mrs. Gebert was a native of Sumneytown, 
Pa., where her body now rests beside that of 


her husband. 

Three sons survive: Lieut. Col. Charles A. 
Gebert, Camp Blanding, Fla.; Paul J. Gebert, 
assistant registrar at Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, Pa.; Herbert G. Gebert,. registrar 
at Thiel College, Greenville, Pa. There are also 
three grandchildren. 

The Rev. Maynard C. Hallock, pastor of Zion 
Church, officiated at the funeral services. 

A. S. Deibert, Chairman, 
Committee on Memoirs, 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
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Newcomers to Philadelphia Heartily Welcomed 


MESSIAH LUTHERAN, The Friendly Church 


SIXTEENTH AND JEFFERSON STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER, Pastor 
9:00 A. M.—Sunday Morning Service 6:30 P.M.—Luther League 


10:00 A. M.—Sunday School 7:30 P.M.—Evening Service 
11:00 A. M.—Morning Worship (WDAS) 7:30 P. M.—Thursday Night (WDAS) 
Dr. Stover’s Books 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION Fd ite $756 
Me hall I Say It?” or ‘‘The Art of Public eaking.’’ $1.00. 
HOW what Do We Know About Life After Death?” $1.00. 
“1’ll Tell You Why I Am a Protestant.” 25 cents. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL | | FalTH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CHURCH ALFRED L. GREWE, D.D., Pastor 


Meee Sie eer a 2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
orning Service: 11:00 o’c : 
Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


I'd like to have a hand in this fight myself. In fact, I have a feeling I should 
be going instead of you. Funny! Guess I can’t get it through my head you're 
grown up! Seems only yesterday I was telling you not to run through the 
flower beds here. Now you're about to join up. Well, like I say, I envy you, but 
I know my job is right here. It's a different sort of job from yours and not so 
exciting. My job is providing security for your mother and sisters — taking care 
of them now and making provision for them in case anything happens to me. 
And you can bet I’m putting all I can into sound, dependable Lutheran 
Brotherhood life insurance. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 


HERMAN L. EKERN, President ’ ‘ 
608 Second Avenue South Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please send me information about your Protection Plans for (check one or 
more) O regular Life Insurance; D1 20-Pay Life; O Retirement-plus-Protec- 
tion Plan. You understand this does not obligate me. 


Name Age 


City or Town 


1 

I 

l 

I 

I 

1 

| Address 
I 

] 

L 


' Abraham Bertolet Markley, D.D. 


for the past few years living in retirement in 
Collegeville, Pa., died after an illness of a 
month December 13, 1942, in his eighty-eighth 
year. During his ministry of more than sixty 
years he served as pastor of congregations in 
Millersville, Bethlehem, and Warren in Penn- 
sylvania; in Mansfield, Zanesville, and Coshoc- 
ton in Ohio. His last parish before his retire- 
ment was Zion Church, near Spring City, Pa., 
one of the Muhlenberg churches. 

Abraham Bertolet Markley was a descendant 
of two families prominent in Montgomery 
County, Pa., for more than two hundred years. 
His parents, Augustus G. Markley and Charlotte 
Bertolet, were members of the Old Swamp 
Church, and later for many years of Augustus 
Church in Trappe. After graduating with high 
honors from Freeland Seminary and Ursinus 
College in 1876, Mr. Markley completed his 
theological course at the Philadelphia Seminary 
in 1879. Later he did extensive extra-mural 
study under Dr. Revere F. Weidner at the 
Chicago Seminary. 

In his earlier years Dr. Markley wrote reg- 
ularly for the Sunday school series edited by 
Dr. Theodore Schmauk as well as for the Lu- 
theran Liturgical Association. He was also an 
active leader in the Luther League of America. 
Until his recent illness he retained his notable 
clarity and vigor in preaching. 

In recognition of his long and fruitful min- 
istry, his alma mater, Ursinus College, bestowed 
upon him in 1941 the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. 

Dr. Markley’s first wife, Mary L. Hunsicker 
of Collegeville, died in 1893. In 1898 he mar- 
ried Emma K. Sohns of Millersville, Pa., who 
survives him. Four children honor the memory 
of their father: Mary E. Markley, Washington, 
D. C.; Dr. L. Augustus Markley, Teaneck, N. J.; 
Mrs. Donald Roberts, Princeton, N. J.; Mrs. 
George M. Emery, Ashland, Ohio. 

W. O. Fegely, D.D., an honored friend and 
the pastor of Dr. Markley, conducted the pri- 
vate Service and burial in the cemetery of 
Augustus Church, Trappe. 


Mrs. Frederick C. Sternat 


Just before the break of day December 9, 
1942, in the parsonage of St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Swissvale, Pa., the spirit of Mary Eliza- 
beth Apel Sternat took its flight to awake in 
the world of timeless days where no night ever 
comes. Earthly life began for her in Baltimore, 
Md., July 14, 1882. She was educated in the 
public schools of Baltimore, followed by a year 
at business college. She became a member of the 
Church of the Reformation by confirmation, and 
as a young woman she became deeply inter- 
ested in the general religious affairs of the city 
of Baltimore and for a while served as chair- 
man of the Committee on Evangelism and Mis- 
sions composed of folk from the young people’s 
societies of the city. 

July 14, 1907, she was married by U. S. G. 
Rupp, D.D., and G. W. Miller, D.D., in the 
Church of the Reformation, Baltimore, Md., to 
the Rev. F. C. Sternat, who had just graduated 
from the Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. 
For thirty-five years they shared the problems, 
joys, and sorrows of the parsonage. Palmyra, 
Abbottstown, Millersburg, and Swissvale, Pa., 
were the spheres of their activity. The mission- 
ary work of the church drew her devoted at- 
tention and interest which became manifest in 
the organization of societies at Abbottstown and 
East Berlin and service as president of the 
Adams County Missionary Conference as well 
as delegate to the synodical and general bodies. 
Another activity in which she was greatly in- 
terested was the Summer Assembly held for 
many years on the campus of the Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg. 

It was in the midst of her home that her life 
reached its full fruitage, and could she have 
voiced a prayer when her earthly life was done 
it would have been one of gratitude that God 
had given her the privilege of living in a par- 
sonage with the companion of her choice and 
her children. She is survived by her husband; 
a daughter, Naomi, a nurse in the public schools 
of Swissvale; and a married son, Theodore; 
and one grandchild. 

A service was held in St. John’s Church, 
Swissvale, December 10, with P. H. R. Mullen, 
D.D., giving the address. The Rev. R. N. Stumpf 
and Charles Baker participated, and H. R. 
Shepfer, D.D., president of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, directed the service. 

The interment was in Londen Park Cemetery, 
Baltimore, Md., with the Rev. Charles J. Hines 
reading the commitment. P. H. R. Mullen. 


SYNODS 

The one hundred eighteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Synod of South Carolina will be 
held at Ebenezer Church, Columbia, S. C., 
C. E. Fritz, D.D., pastor, January 26-28, 1943. 
The opening service will begin at 11.00 A. M., 
at which time the Holy Communion will be 
administered. Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


The one hundred fourteenth annual conven- 
tion of the Synod of Virginia will convene in 
St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., J. L. Sieber, 
D.D., pastor, February 3, 1943, at 7.00 P. M. 

J. J. Scherer, Jr., Pres. 


The Lutheran 


Emphasis on Missions 


Books for Reading and Reference 


THEY CALLED HIM FATHER By E. Theodore Bachmann 


A biographical sketch in narrative style of John Christian Frederick 
Heyer. This notable personality whom people affectionately called 
“Father” came by that title deservedly as few men in church life have 


THE JOURNALS OF HENRY MELCHIOR 
MUHLENBERG By Tappert and Doberstein 


Muhlenberg’s diary translated for the first time in 
the English language. An intimate revelation of his life 
and times. 


Subscription price for three volumes — $10.00; 
first payment, $3.50, due upon receipt of Vol. I. 


A PASTOR WINGS OVER SOUTH AMERICA 
By Samuel Trexler 

A delightful book of travel in South America in- 
volving intimate contacts with our mission fields in that 
continent. The need for a practical type of Christianity 


here is stressed, also the opportunity which we have to 


support the growth of our Lutheran church in this area. 


$1.25 


KINGDOM PATHFINDERS 
By George Drach 

A group of brief biographies on 
missionaries who have served the 
United Lutheran Church in the for- 


eign field. Paper, 60 cents 


THEN THE LIGHT CAME By Fred J. Fiedler 


A thrilling account of our work in India by one who 
has himself labored in this field. Full of human interest. 
Paper, 60 cents 


fathered so many lasting undertakings. $1.75 


PAMPHLETS 


PLL TELL YOU WHY I AM A PROT- 
ESTANT. Stover. 25 cents; $2.75 a 
dozen. 


In the forceful style that has made 
him outstanding, Dr. Stover describes 
what Protestantism really means. 


IN HIS CARE. Schmidt. 15 cents a 
copy; $1.50 a dozen; $10.00 a 100. 


A meditation on the Twenty-third 
Psalm for those who are walking in the 
valley of the shadow—the sick, afflicted, 
shut-in, or discouraged. 


THE MODERN READER’S AUGS- 
BURG CONFESSION. Pfatteicher. 
10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen; $6.00 
a 100. 


This free-paraphrase and condensa- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession is an 
attempt to coordinate the original with 
the Isms of the twentieth century. 


For Rallies of Confirmands 


A PROMISE WITH A PRIVILEGE. 

5 cents a copy; 50 cents a dozen; $3.00 

a hundred, postpaid. 

An interpretation of the Order for 
Confirmation and the Order of Service 
for use at Rallies of Confirmands and 
other reconsecration services, also for 
presentation to the newly confirmed. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


CHICAGO COLUMBIA PITTSBURGH 


January 6, 1943 
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RCs British Guiana and 
& Argentina Missions Growing 
\S 


\S EMPHASIS IN 1943 ON BRITISH GUIANA 


Where the Lutheran Church is 200 Years Old 


Ebenezer, New Amsterdam, Celebrating Bicentennial 


Two 
New 


Missionaries 


for 
Walter R. Krouse British Rev. Edward F. Rohlfing 
of Guiana = 


Broadwater, Nebr. 


Allentown, Pa. 


Missionaries in Service: 


Rev. and Mrs. Howard R. Kunkle Rev. and Mrs. P. O. Machetzki 


National Pastors: 
Rev. Aubrey Bowen Rev. Patrick Magalee 


25 Stations, Out-Stations and Preaching Places 
Mission Workers 25, Mission Schools 10 


BICENTENNIAL OFFERING FOR CHAPELS, WORKERS' HOUSES, 
MISSIONARY HOMES, EBENEZER CHURCH RENOVATION 


FOREIGN MISSION DAY, JANUARY 31 


Atop the spire of Ebenezer Church is a white 
swan. When John Huss was burned at the 
stake in Prague in 1415, he said: “You are now 
about to roast a goose (hus in Czech means 
goose), but a century later there will come a 
swan whose voice you will not still.” So the 


swan is a symbol of Martin Luther and the 


Gospel Voice of the Reformation. : 
Ebenezer Church Symbolic Swan 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS : 18 EAST MOUNT VERNON PLACE, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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